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Significant 


Social, Civic and 
Religious Life 


An EDITORIAL 


in the Quincy Patriot Ledger 


[Does the arrow point to an entirely 


new religious alignment ?—The EpiTor. | 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
told the Massachusetts Universalists at 
their convention this week that the decline 
of the social significance of the church 
as an institution is inevitable unless it 
can offer the world something more sub- 
stantial and satisfying than mere ethical 
instruction or entertainment. Nobody is 
likely to dispute him. The decline he 
refers to is only too obvious. It has been 
obvious for a generation or two. The real 
question is as to whether anything is 
going to be done about it. 

Our social life includes good 
of varied and non-assimilating religions. 
Our civic and national forms are care- 
fully devised so that adherents of all 
these religions fuse without need of con- 
flict or differentiation in all matters of 
citizenship and government. So it has come 
about that our people who wish to live 
harmoniously with all others in their re- 
lations as citizens and social elements in 
the community tend to withdraw some- 
what from the church or the minister who 
thoughtlessly stresses its or his religious 
terminology or methods when participat- 
ing in affairs of citizenship. 

It is interesting to recall that the found- 
ers of this American nation based their 
sovernment on an acknowledgment of 
God, the creator. The nation, therefore. 
may be classed as God-fearing. Perhaps 
the job of the churches is rather to keep 
individuals in line with this great central 
idea than it is to perpetuate denomina- 
and doctrinal differences. 


citizens 


tional 


One Gospel—__ 
Personal and Social 


AN EpImroriIAL * 


in The World Tomorrow 


Precisely what is the gospel (good 
news) that Christianity brings to the dis- 
tressed world of today? If one may judge 
by what one hears, there are at least two 
different gospels. One says, “Repent and 
get right with God; afterwards your re- 
generated nature will somehow find a way 
towards relief of the world’s ills.” The 
other also seems to be a call to repentance 
and righteousness, but it is directed not 
only towards individuals but also towards 
corporate man—towards the United States 
Steel Corporation, say, or to the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties, or to legisla- 
tures and Congress. Are there two gospels, 
then,—-an individual gospel and a_ social 
one—or are some preachers confused? 

The answer ought not to be difficult. 
Forty or more years have been given to 
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Sentiments 


the study of the problem—study that con- 
cerns the nature of personality not less 
than the interpretation of Jesus. The 
gospel of Jesus is addressed to persons; 
it is not addressed to the mechanisms of 
commerce or of government. It aims to 
bring about profound changes in persons; 
it is not propaganda for this or that 
scheme of social organization. But what is 
a person? To identify personality with in- 
dividuality, and then to create an antith- 
esis between individual and society, is 
to miss the reality in both society and in- 
dividual. Society exists only in persons; 
on the other hand, persons exist only in 
and also through society. 

No one is a “mere” individual, then. 
The personalities with which we deal are 
American personalities, Mexican personal- 
ities, and so on; they are business, or 
professional, or laboring-class personal- 
ities; in one instance being wealthy is a 
phase of personality, in another instance 
being poor, and in a third being a petty 
bourgeois. You cannot convert “me” with- 
out a conversion-process in these relations 
that are inherent in my “me.” Therefore 
the gospel, precisely because it is ad- 
dressed to persons and is about persons, 
applies directly, not merely indirectly, to 
our whole corporate life. There is only 
one gospel; it is utterly personal, utterly 
social. It has to do with personal life in 
the form of the family, the school, the 
church, the economic order, the city, the 
state, the nation, world society. To all of 
them it says: “Repent and be converted.” 
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Indian Christianity 
A Matter of Form 


CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 
in The Journal of Religion 
[Seeing ourselves through foreign eyes. 

—The Epiror.] 

More and more, thoughtful missionaries 
are having serious questionings regarding 
that which we have done. The Indian 
church today is a copy of the West, and, 
as a copy, less artistie than the original. 
The principal function of the church has 
come to be to hold a Sunday service, with 
particular emphasis upon the sermon. As 
a result our Indian Christianity comes to 
be more and more divorced from life and 
a matter of words and forms. 

The Hindu sees his god in his own field 
and paints a stone red in recognition of 
the god’s presence. He s@nses his god in 
his daily round, and lays flowers upon his 
printing press, his cash book, or upon his 
tool box. The Christian confines God to 
the church, and imprisons him with words 
and creeds. It is easy to criticize, but it 
is mighty difficult to see the way out. 


Political Paes 
Resides in Individuals 


OswWALpD SPENGLER 
in The Living Age 
[The famed author of “The Decline of 


the West’’ is not so gloomy as some have 
thought.-—The Eprror.] 


On the one hand, we face the fact that 
the present economic structure and with 
it the maintenance of the increased masses 
of white people at their present high nu- 
merical level are in danger. On the other 
hand, we face the second, no less im- 
portant fact that non-European nations 
have a voice in the settlement of eco- 
nomic and political matters. And there 
is a third fact that needs to be explained 
a little more fully. The responsible gov- 
ernments of the nations that are now in 
danger have changed their form during the 
last ten years. With the exception of a 
few dictatorships, no strong, aristocratic 
governments like those of Bismarck, of 
Napoleon III, and of the English at the 
time of Gladstone exist any more. It is 
now possible in every country for the 
whole weight of political influence, capital, 
and armed force to be used to perpetuate 
the nation in its present form and posi- 
tion or to improve it, regardless of whether 
its government is receiving support or op- 
position within the country. 

The way to improvement is not con- 
fined to technical processes and methods. 
The whole of culture is included. Let me 
therefore repeat: political power, with- 
out which there can be no extended eco- 
nomic success, no longer resides in money, 
cannon, and treaties, but, to an increasing 
degree, in individuals who through their 
superiority represent real power and can 
therefore replace the anonymous power of 
greater quantity. My hope for Germany 
arises from the fact that during the last 
century we have been the nation that has 
developed the strongest individuals in 
technology, science, economic organization, 


military force, and governmental admin- | 


istration, and that this power of produc- 
tion is obviously far from being exhausted. 
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Spirited discussion at the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association— Delegates hear 
address by Rev. Raymond B. Bragg and report of the president— Transaction 


delegates gathered in ‘Tremont 

Temple, Boston, Mass., Tuesday, May 

23, for the 108th annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
morning session, marked by vigorous de- 
pate, was dramatically concluded with an 
overwhelming majority vote favoring the 
proposed Free Church of America, through 
which Universalists and Unitarians may 
give stronger expression to their common 
purposes. 


Rex hundred and twelve official 


Report of the Joint Commissions 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was called upon to report for the 
Joint Commission appointed in 1931 “to 
_ look into the practicability of uniting the 

two fellowships for the common good.” 
The proposed constitution creating the 
Free Church of America, he explained, 
was produced by this commission. In it 
the two fellowships are not merged, but 
their work coordinated. 

Following an earnest and sympathetic 
explanation of the reasons for joining, 
Dr. Griffin proposed a resolution which 
read: “The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, an association existing according to 
its by-laws ‘to diffuse the knowledge and 
promote the interests of pure religion, 
which in accordance with the teaching of 
Jesus is summed up in love of God and 
love to man: to encourage sympathy and 
cooperation among religious liberals, and 
to strengthen the churches which unite in 
the Association for more and better work 
for the kingdom of God, joins the Free 
Chureh of America that its purposes may 
be strengthened and advanced.” 

A second resolution, proposed by Percy 
W. Gardner of Providence, R.I., em- 
powered the board of directors of the 
A. U. A. to make formal application for 
membership in the Free Church when it 
has been officially formed, and to select 
members to represent the A. U. A. on its 
council. The next step will be the action 
of the Universalist Convention at its an- 
nual meeting next October. 

Sharp debate about the preamble of the 
constitution of the proposed church 
focused attention upon the theological 
differences in faith represented within the 
Fellowship. 

- which opened the meeting, President Louis 


of business and resolutions 


STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


C. Cornish expressed appreciation to the 
trustees of Tremont Temple for their 
gracious hospitality in offering the use of 
their building to the Association without 
cost. After the appointment of commit- 
tees, the entire meeting arose to listen to 
the reading of the necrology. The follow- 
ing ministers of the Unitarian Church 
have died since the previous meeting of 
the Association : 


BRADLEY GILMAN, 1857 to 1932. Among 
other parishes he served Concord, N.H 
Springfield and Canton, Mass. Preacher 
and writer. 

Mrs. Huiza M. H. Apport, 1847 to 1982. 
Minister at Sharon, Mass., Grand Haven, 
Mich., and Stowe, Vt. An exemplar of 
the Christian life and public spirit. 

Roserr C. Doururt, 1869 to 1932. Minister 
at Baraboo, Wis., twice at Petersham, 
Mass., for a total of twenty-one years; 
Shelbyville, Ill., Dover, Mass., Castine, 
Me., and Meadville, Pa. Sturdy disciple 
of truth and righteousness. 

CHARLES W. PorTER-SHIRLEY, 1869 to 1932. 
Born in England, minister of churches 
in that country, of eight churches in 
Nova Scotia, he served our Unitarian 
ehurehes in Attleboro, Mass., and Provi- 
dence, R.I., Apostle of human rights. 

DupLry Hayes FERRELL, 1879 to 19382. His 
longer pastorates were in Brockton, 
Mass., Lynn, Mass., and the Second 
Church, Boston. Teacher of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of men. 

JosrepH P. SHEAFE, 1848 to 1932. Minister 
at Natick, Mass., Dover, N.H., and Har- 


vard, Mass. He served for more than 
forty years. Deeply loved by all who 
knew him. 


ALFRED W! Martin, 1862 to 1932. Outstand- 
ing preacher on contemporary life and 
a writer upon ethical themes. 

NorMANn Hitt Nespirr, 1877 to 1933. Min- 
ister in Alameda, Calif., for four 
years. Born in Scotland, holder of the 
highest academic degrees. He was a 
successful teacher, writer and seeker 
after spiritual truth. 

Howarp NIcHoLson Brown, 1849 to 1932. 
Minister of the First Church in Brook- 
line, Mass., for twenty-two years, and 
of King’s Chapel, as minister and min- 
ister emeritus, for thirty-seven years, 
he was for nearly sixty years an out- 
standing ambassador of Christ to the 
Church Universal. 

Wi114M #H. CrarK, 1872 to 1932. For 
eight years minister at Memphis, Tenn. 
Teacher, journalist, industrialist, he 
followed always the vision of a better 
day. 


CHARLES WENTWORTH Buck. Minister in 
Fall River, Mass., and Portland, Me. 
Born in 1833, and having borne a good 
testimony, he died in 1933 in the rich 
fullness of his hundred years. 

WILLIAM, AUGUSTUS Woop, 1864 to 1933. 
Minister at Wilton, N.H., West Upton, 
Framingham and Sudbury, Mass. He 
was a man of social vision. 

LORENZO DARWIN CocKRANE, 1854 to 1933. 
Minister at Littleton, N.H., Hllsworth, 
Me., Perry, Iowa, and East Lexington, 
Mass, A faithful servant to his churches. 

ALEXANDER THOMAS BowseERp, 1848 to 1933. 
Among other churches he served the 


Third “Church in Hingham, Mass., 
Toronto, Canada, Newton Center, 
Mass., Wilmington, Del., and Rich- 


mond, Va. A minister of high vision, 
persuasive speech and indomitable 
optimism. 

CLIFTON MerRRITT Gray, 1878 to 19383. Min- 
ister at Millbury, Mass., for one year; 
at Charleston, S.C., for twenty years; 
and for the last twelve years of his life 
at Topeka, Kans. Seaman, mystic, strong 
preacher of the word of God, he labored 
for all mankind. To the end he ex- 
emplified an undaunted faith. 


Departmental Reports 


Dr. Walter R. Hunt, reporting for the 
Department of Church Extension and 
Maintenance, announced that thirty set- 
tlements of ministers had been effected 
during the year and that the new church 
building of all Souls’ Church in New York 
City had been dedicated in November, 1932. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter of the Department 
of Social Relations emphasized in his re- 
port the increased effectiveness of the 
cooperative enterprise sponsored in the 
coal fields by the Association and The 
Friends’ Service Committee, toward which 
project a considerable sum of money and 
tons of clothing and material relief had 
been sent. He also announced the con- 
tinuance of the young people’s peace 
caravan for the year 1933. 

The report of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee was made by Dr. George F. Patter- 
son, who extended a welcome to the forty- 
one new ministerial members of the Asso- 
ciation, thirteen of whom were welcomed 
as affiliate members with connections with 
other religious bodies: 

Adam D. Beittel (affiliated). The Col- 
legeside Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

Charles GC. Blauvelt (affiliated). The Uni- 
versalist Church, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Bachrach 


KIRTLEY F, MATHER 
“The only hope of man’s higher evolution, 
man’s salvation, is on the basis of the 
common welfare.” 
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J.D. Toloft 


RAYMOND B. BRAGG 
“The identification of the religious quest 
with social movement is an inescapable 
feature of any modern religious program.” 
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CLARENCE R. SKINNER 
“It is a tremendous asset to the modern 
ministry that we have as our source of 
inspiration a  socially-minded leader.” 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALS POINT OUT THE CHURCH’S CONCERN WITH SOCIAL MATTERS 


* 

Merritt S. Buckingham. First Parish and 
Religious Society, Warwick, Mass. 
3arlow G. Carpenter (affiliated). Director 
of lay services for the State of Illinois 
among Universalist churches. 

Sheldon Christian. 

Benjamin H. Clark (affiliated). 
Liberal Church, Calais, Me. 

Ray D. Cranmer (affiliated). Universalist 
Church, Santa Paula, Calif. 

Max F.. Daskam. Unitarian Society, Ger- 


Union 


mantown, Pa. 
A. Powell Davies. Community Church, 
Summit, N.J. 


James LL. Dowson (affiliated). Univer- 
salist Church, Woodstock, Vt. 

Charles A, Engvall. 

John QO. Fisher. First Church of Christ, 
Groton, Mass. 

John M. Foglesong (affiliated). Universal- 
ist Church, Providence, R.1I. 

Aron §S. Gilmartin. 


Elizabeth S. Glass. Student pastor at 
Hobart, Ind. 
Dana McLean Greeley. Unitarian Con- 


gregational Society, Lincoln, Mass. 
Cornelius Greenway (affiliated). Univer- 
salist Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Frank Oliver Hall (affiliated). Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City. 


Donald B. I. Hoyt. All Souls’ Church, 
4rattleboro, Vt. 

John A. Leininger. 

Iugene P. Link. 

IIloward G. Matson. 

Charles W. Merriam. 

William J. Metz (affiliated), Universalist 


Church, Dexter, Me. 

Walter B. Pedersen. 

Abbot Peterson, Jr. Third Congregational 
Society, Hingham, Mass. 

Frank lL. Porter-Shirley. 
Chapel, Providence, R.I. 

William A. Pratt. People’s Church, Cedar 
Rapids, Lowa. 

Louis J. Richards (affiliated). Universal- 
ist Church, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Carl A. Seaward. Christ Church, 
chester, Mass. 


Bell Street 


Dor- 


Waitstill H. Sharp. 

Dorothy T. Spoerl. 

Hobart W. Spring. 
boro, Mass. 

Irving W. Stultz. Channing Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Floyd J. Taylor. First Congregational §o- 
ciety, Chelmsford, Mass. 

Hugh §S. Tigner (affiliated). Universalist 
Church, Oneonta, N.Y. 

John M. Trout. First Parish, Sandwich, 
Mass. ‘ 

James W. Vallentyne (affiliated). Congress 
Square Universalist Church, Portland, 
Me. 

J. Milton Wahl. Free Congregational So- 
ciety, Florence, Mass. 

Georg J. M. Walen. Nora Free Christian 
Church, Hanska, Minn. 

Dayton T. Yoder. Church of the Messiah, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


First Parish, Tyngs- 


Treasurer Parker BE. Marean reported 
contributions had fallen off twenty-five 
per cent in the past year, but that this was 
compensated by only a four per cent drop 
in the number of contributors. It was at 
this point in the morning program that 
Dr. Griffin presented the report of the 
Joint Commissions of the Universalist and 
Unitarian Churches. 

“This closer fellowship,” he said, “is a 
thing that we propose to have and we will 
have it. We want a fellowship which is 
not half-hearted and hesitant, but one 
with great conviction and a sense of duty. 
I feel sure there are four reasons for the 
Free Church of America: for the sake 
of our spiritual consistency and integrity. 
It has been our tradition to seek fellow- 
ship with liberal groups everywhere. We 
must stress fellowship before agreement. 
Denominationalism is impoverishing. It 
keeps out rich religious experiences from 
other faiths. We desire a closer unity and 
efficiency, that we may work in a human 
and fundamental way. In our missionary 


endeavor, in our educational work and 
in our social programs, we cannot afford 
to be sectarian. In a world of diversion 
and strife we need this unity. Think what 
it would mean to the world if we should 
affirm our great essentials! What we may 
do today may have far-reaching effects.” 

Dr. Griffin explained that organic unity 
meant surrender of a name and that 
cherished Unitarian and Universalist tra- 
ditions were too valuable to be so sur- 
rendered. He also emphasized the value 
of family feeling in smaller denominations 
and concluded by emphasizing that organic 
union was unwise in the commission’s 
judgment because it seemed to preclude 
fellowship with other religious bodies. 

The core of the animated discussion at 
the morning session concerned the omis- 
sion of an historical statement of faith 
in the preamble in the proposed constitu- 
tion. Dr. Griffin in his presentation of the 
report of the commission stated that no 
historical statement is needed in an asso- 
ciation of churches, for we already have 
our own statement of faith. There were 
those who felt, however, that the _his- 
torical affirmations of Unitarianism con- 
cerning theism and the place of Jesus 
needed to be emphasized. The spokesmen 
for this point of view were Ernest G. 
Adams of Providence, Henry R. Scott 
of King’s Chapel, president of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches, and Percy 
Atherton of Arlington Street Church, all 
lay delegates. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
emphasized the fact that congregational- 
ism as a form of church government 
stresses the autonomy of the local church 
in matters of theology. He expressed sur- 
prise that there was any preamble or 
statement in the proposed Free Church 
of America plan and concluded his re- 


hy clusive value and to make it so will de- 


 stroy even that treasure of our existence. 
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marks by saying “even an ideal statement 
would be out of place.” 

Following the vote upon the resolution 
introduced by Dr. Griffin, the election 
of officers of the Association was held. 

The following officers were elected for 
four years: President, Dr. Louis OC. 

_ Cornish, Cambridge, Mass.; administra- 
tive vice-presidents, Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, 
Berkeley, Calif., Dr. Charles R. Joy, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Dr. George F. Patterson, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; secretary, Dr. Walter R. Hunt. 
Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Parker J. 
Marean, Cambridge, Mass. 

The following regional vice-presidents 
were elected for one year: Dr. James A. 
Tufts, Exeter, N.H., Rey. Charles Graves, 

Hartford, Conn., Joseph Allen, White 
_ Plains, N.Y., T. Clifton Perkins, Atlanta, 

Ga., Hon. Morton D. Hull, Chicago, IIL, 

James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Oakland, 

Calif., George Falconer, Montreal, Canada, 

Directors of the A. U. A., elected for a 


three-year term, are: John B. Taylor, 
Schenectady, N.Y., Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, Chicago, Ill., Rev. Julius F. 
Kxrolfifer, Cincinnati, Ohio, Edwin §S. 


Webster, Boston, Mass., Mrs. Jerome GC. 
Smith, Boston, Mass., H. Whittemore 
Brown, Concord, Mass. 


Directors elected for one year: 

Roy M. Cushman, Boston, Mass. Repre- 
Senting all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or 
its constituent members, which are dedi- 
cated to the social expression of reli- 
gion. 

N. Horton Batchelder, Windsor, Conn. Rep- 
resenting all schools, colleges, and other 
educational agencies of primary interest 
to the Association or its constituent 
members. ¢ 

Rey. Earl C. Davis, Concord, N.H. Repre- 
senting the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. Representing the General Alliance 
of Unitarian Women. 

William CC. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 
Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Rey. Dana MclL. Greeley, Lincoln, Mass. 
Representing the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. 

A forceful and trenchant address at the 
afternoon session was delivered by Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, who took for 
his subject, “A Platform for Liberalism.” 
The tenor of his entire address was to dis- 
parage the present mood of tentativeness. 
“Liberalism needs a cargo of ideas.” Mr. 
Bragg continued, “What can be the hope 
of intelligent men in a world periodically 
torn by international war and everlast- 
ingly wasting its resources on preparation 
for the intermittent slaughter? The tra- 
ditional liberal demand for tentativeness 
in appraising the situation which not only 
permits but makes inevitable the blighting 
strife between nations is a far cry from 
the unequivocal denunciation of the rot- 
ting influences of war by Channing or 
Parker. Scientific tentativeness is one of 
the values distilled out of the total ex- 
perience of man, but it is not the ex- 


I submit the proposition that war and 
liberalism are incompatible. 

- “For religious liberals unafraid of silly 
epithets and condemnation, the present 


“ 
> 
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debacle is the logical result of an eco- 
nomic system based upon the desire for 
profit. We have all been part of it; in- 
deed none could escape. Now we have at 
hand the beginning of a new tomorrow— 
the possibility of a cooperative humanity 
which will strive to make over the face 
of this old planet that men may live on it 
with a minimum of plenty. The extension 
of the liberal spirit is more than a matter 
of the education of individuals; it is 
bound up with the ability of the present 
generation to mould outer circumstance 
to the service of individual life. The iden- 
tification of the religious quest with social 
movement is an inescapable feature of 
any modern religious program.” 

Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, chairman of 
the Commission on Taxation of Church 
Property, presented a report which recom- 
mended that an educational campaign be 
undertaken by the Department of Social 
Relations. The report was accepted and 
a motion was passed to continue the com- 
mittee as an advisory committee to the 
Department of Social Relations. 

At the request of Percy W. Gardner, 
it was voted that the Unitarian-Universal- 
ist Joint Commission be continued. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, then pre- 
sented his sixth annual report as presi- 
dent of the Association. He emphasized 
the importance of the foreign connections 
of the Unitarian Church. “It is to be re- 
membered that certain legacies are pend- 
ing to endow the work of the Interna- 
tional Association. They were announced 
from this platform two years ago. 
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Yonder we shall be able to do a great deal 
more for the spread of religious liberal- 
ism throughout the world than we have 
ever done before. 

“T should be remiss in my duty if on this, 
occasion I did not point out to you that 
within the past year, thanks to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the whole missionary 
enterprise of the evangelical churches has 
been revised. The distinguished commis- 
sion which visited the missions in all parts 
of the world has recommended the adop- 
tion of a method almost identical with 
that which this Association has always 
followed in its foreign work. We did not 
deai, nor are we now dealing with foreign 
groups with any least trace of a sense of 
superiority.” 

Dr. Cornish also spoke concerning the 
two homesteads in the town of Stow, 
Mass., which have been overhauled and 
equipped for use as retreats for members 
and friends of the Unitarian Church. His 
report also included a statement of the 
services rendered to the Association by 
Waitstill H. Sharp and Rey. Edwin 
Fairley, who are leaving the Department 
of Religious Education this year. The 
afternoon session concluded with the con- 
sideration of resolutions upon religious, 
social and economic problems. 

The report of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials stated that the official delegates 
to the 108th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association were distributed 
as follows: 165 life members; 173 minis- 
terial delegates; 462 lay delegates and 
twelve visitors, making a total of 812 
official delegates. 


Resolutions 


Reorganizing Our Economic Order 


WuerrAS this Association has many 
times placed on record its belief that the 
present economic situation in the United 
States has created a situation in which 
millions of our fellow citizens are suffer- 
ing, and 

WHEREAS we have previously expressed 
our conviction that the way out of this 
situation lies in the direction of national 
effort and planning, and 

WHEREAS we note with increasing grati- 
fication as the months go by that our 
attitude has been shared by the President 
and those associated with him in au- 
thority, be it hereby . 

Reso_ved that we express our appre- 
ciation of the efforts which are being made 
by the administration to remove the 
burden of the depression from those who 
suffer most, and be it further 

ReEsOLvED that we pledge our support to 
the administration in its plans for relief, 
and in the unceasing efforts which it has 
made and is making for the reorganiza- 
tion of our economic and industrial order. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States. 


World Economic Conference 


WuerEAS this Association believes that 
international economic rivalries are one 
of the basic causes of the present depres- 
sion and also of wars, and 


WHEREAS we haye noted with interest 
and with pleasure the part taken by the 
administration in pledging the full co- 
operation of this country in the forth- 
coming Heonomic Conference, 

BE IT RESOLVED that this Association 
pledges the administration its hearty sup- 
port in its every effort to make the Hco- 
nomie Conference a success. 


Child Labor Amendment 


WHEREAS, there is pending for consid- 
eration by the legislatures of the states 
the amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion clothing Congress with power to 
regulate employment of children in in- 
dustry; and 

Wuereas, the legislatures of ten states 
have ratified such amendment, four of 
them having done so during the present 
year; and 

WHEREAS, the United States Census of 
1930 shows that in April of that year 
there were two million children under 
eighteen years of age gainfully employed 
in this country, a number which will un- 
questionably and greatly be increased with 
the return of fuller industrial activity un- 
less protective legislation is enacted; and 

Wuerpras, there is new recognition by 
employers of labor as well as by forward- 
looking citizens generally, of the posi- 
tive need of uniform labor legislation, in- 
dicating a marked advance in public opin- 
ion towards that goal; and 

WHEREAS, present conditions make the 
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moment most favorable for establishing 
standards of full protection against the 
injury to children through employment 
in their tender years; and 

WHEREAS, it seems incumbent upon an 
organization which endeavors to promote 
the application of religion to social ad- 
vance and human betterment to share in 
the demand for a measure designed to give 
to childhood ‘its fuller opportunity of 
normal development, Therefore be it 

Resotvep, that the American Unitarian 
Association endorses the demand for the 
ratification of the pending Child Labor 
Amendment and joins in urging upon the 
legislature of Massachusetts where rati- 
fication is now pending and upon all state 
legislatures as the question may arise, 
earliest possible action to bring about the 
requisite addition to the powers of 
Congress. 


Refusal of Military Service 


Wuereas, the attitude of our churches 
towards such of their members as shall 
for conscientious reasons refuse military 
service is a matter of vital importance, 
and 

WHEREAS, various communions have de- 
clared themselves, including our sister 
churehes of the Congregationalist order of 
the state of Massachusetts, who at their 
recent annual meeting passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“RESOLVED, that the State Conference 
declare its judgment that it is entirely 
consistent with the historic principles of 
the Congregational-Christian faith for 
members of our churches to refuse on 
conscientious grounds to participate in any 
warfare”; be it 

RESOLVED, that the American Unitarian 
Association in annual meeting assembled 
declares that it is entirely consistent with 
the historic principles of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for members of our churches 
who are conscientiously opposed to war 
and participation in it, to refuse such 
participation. 


Young People’s Peace Caravan 


WuHeress this Association of free 
churches has noted with pleasure the fact 
that our Young People’s Religious Union 
has for the past two years sent out a 
Peace Caravan of our young people in 
cooperation with the American Friends 
Service Committee (the Quakers), and 

WHEREAS we have been greatly heart- 
ened by this action on the part of our 
young people both because of their inter- 
est in the cause of peace and because of 
the cooperative nature of their effort, and 

WHEREAS we note that our young people 
are again planning for the third’ year to 
send out another caravan, be it 

RESOLVED that this Association urges 
on its member churches whole-hearted sup- 
port of this valuable effort of our Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


Disarmament 


Whereas the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has always been in favor of such 
national policies as would make toward 
permanent peace, and 

WHEREAS we feel that the success of 
the present Disarmament Conference is 
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an important step in that direction, be it 
hereby 

RESOLVED that we endorse the policy of 
our President and his advisors in co- 
operating to the full in the Disarmament 
Conference and pledge them our full sup- 
port in all efforts which may be made 
toward universal disarmament, and also 
pledge our support in whatever steps may 
be deemed necessary to reduce our own 
military and naval forces in conformity 
with the decisions reached at Geneva. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States. 


Endorsing the President’s Efforts 


The following appreciation was sent to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States: 

“The American Unitarian Association 
in annual convention assembled unani- 
mously endorses your honest efforts to 
bring about the reduction of armies, navies 
and armaments among the nations of the 
world, promoting world peace, and the 
restoration of the financial and economic 
structure of the United States.” 


Department of Social Relations 


WuereEAS this Association believes that 
in the field of social relations there are 
little if any sectarian differences between 
the various churches, and 

WHEREAS during the past few years our 
Social Relations Department has been 
working in close cooperation with a num- 
ber of other denominational bodies, par- 
ticularly the Friends, the Universalists 
and the Congregationalists, be it hereby 

ReEsotvepD that this Association express 
its approval of this policy in the field of 
social relations and urge on the adminis- 
tration of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation ever increasing cooperation with 
other denominational groups in this field. 


The Register and The Leader 


Br IT RESOLVED that the American Uni- 


tarian Association expresses its heartfelt 
appreciation of the effective service which 
has been rendered by all who have con- 
tributed to the editorial and financial 
support of The Christian Register during 
its recent monetary difficulties, and com- 
mends to religious liberals the increased 
support of this publication. And be it 
further 

RESOLVED that news of the recent en- 
gagement between The Ohristian Register 
and The Christian Leader has been re- 
ceived with appreciation, and that we at 
this annual meeting cheerfully welcome 
this enterprise as a further sign of in- 
creased cooperation between the Unitarian 
and Universalist denominations. 


Deplore Persecution of Jews 


ResoLvep, that the delegates of the 
American Unitarian Association,  as- 
sembled in their annual meeting, greatly 
deplore the persecution of the Jews in 
Germany by the Nazis, as an appalling 
violation of equity, tolerance and human- 
ity, as well as of the high and genuine 
principles of German patriotism and eul- 
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ture. We deeply regret the adverse effects 
of such persecution upon the increasingly 
friendly and favorable attitude of this 
country toward the German people. 

RESOLVED, that this resolution be sent 
to the German ambassador, the German 
consul in New York and the German vice- 
consul in Boston. 


Persecution of Minorities 


WHbeREAS, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is deeply concerned with, and aims 
to promote the spread of, civil and reli- 
gious liberties throughout the world, be it 

RESOLVED, that the Association deplores 
any persecution of religious or other 
minorities which may occur in this and 
other countries. 


Dr. Felix Adler 


WHEREAS in its social aims, its ethical 
ideals and its religious purposes, the 
Ethical Movement has always given ex- 
pression to a spirit particularly congenial 
to Unitarianism, and 

WHEREAS in the recent death at the 
age of eighty-two of its founder and guid- 
ing spirit, Dr. Felix Adler, that move- 
ment has suffered a great loss, be it 

RESOLVED that the American Unitarian 
Association at its annual meeting in Bos- 
ton, May 28, expresses to the Society of 
Ethical Culture, its profound sorrow and 
its deep sense of loss in the passing of 
this distinguished leader. 


Rajah Rammohun Roy 


The American Unitarian Association, at 
its meeting in Boston, Mass., May 23, 
salutes its brethren of India at their ap- 
proaching celebration of the centenary of 
the death of their distinguished apostle 
of civil and religious liberty, Rajah 
Rammohun Roy. A relentless foe of every 
kind of superstition and intolerance, 
equipped by a powerful intellect and long 
and arduous training for a sympathetic 
understanding of India’s various faiths, 
passionately resolved to do everything in 
his power for the emancipation of women 
and the destruction of the evils of the 
easte system, the founder of colleges and 
of journals which were to shed the light 
of learning upon some of the dark places 
of the earth, he gave unstintedly of his 
time and fortune to the founding and 
maintenance of the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Free Church of modern India, and won 
for himself a place with Channing and 
Parker and other emancipators of the 
human race as one of the world’s im- 
mortals. 


Oldest Living Life Member 


Wikreas Miss Harriet A. Austin, of 
Tlopedale, Mass., was born in 1831 and has 
reached the age of 101 years and eight 
months, and as far as is known is the 
oldest living life member of the Associa- 
tion; be it 

Resotvep, that this Association as- 
sembled in its 108th annual meeting hears 
with deep satisfaction of her continued 
good health and devotion to all Unitarian 
undertakings, and sends to her our hearty 
congratulations and most cordial greetings. 
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Preaching the 
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Social Gospel 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner discusses the Church and its relation to the problem of 
social justice before the Unitarian Ministerial Union 


| LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


ing of the Unitarian Ministerial 

Union, May 22, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
dean of Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College, took issue with Dr. Reinhold 
'Niebuhr’s statement, “The religious ideal 
‘in its purest form has nothing to do with 
the problem of social justice.” This separa- 
tion of the social problem from religious 
according to Dr. Skinner, is 
philosophically, psychologically, and ethi- 


[: his address before the annual meet- 


_ cally unsound. “I believe that the failure 


of religious men to demonstrate the unity 
and logical coordination of God, society, 


_ and the individual has much to do with 


the revolt of masses of socially minded 
men against religion. We have the dis- 
turbing spectacle, on the one hand, of 
Bolshevists passionately working for their 
fellow men’s uplift, while despising reli- 
gion and turning the church into an 
atheist museum. On the other hand, we 
have religionists absorbed in mystic con- 
templation of the Infinite at some bath- 
ing ghat on the Ganges, ignoring the 
disease and infant mortality spreading 
everywhere about them. 

“Tt is a function of the church to teach 
Christian ethics. Every Christian virtue 
involves a social implication. It is a tre- 
mendous asset to the modern ministry 
that we have as our source of inspiration 
a socially minded leader. It may be said 
that Jesus did not teach a modern social 
program for our day. True, but try if 
you will to lead a Christian life, really 
exemplifying the virtues which Jesus 
taught, without their influencing your 
views on industry, international relations, 
or any of the social problems. 

“The people of our churches frequently 
urge us to preach the Christian gospel,” 
he said. “Let us give it to them, not 
grudgingly but happily.” 

As to technique, the minister should first 
strive to preach a constructive program, 
but when the occasion demands he should 


not hesitate to let his destructive criti- 


cism “sizzle fhrough the air like hot 
shot.” “Let the shade of Savonarola de- 
scend upon us. Remember John Knox 
shaking his fist in the face of the King.” 

However, in such preaching the minis- 
ter should remember this unique distinc- 
tion of the church: “It is the only insti- 
tution which even theoretically cares for 


_ all the people. The doctor and the hospital 


; 


eare for the sick; the school and the uni- 
yersity care for the young; business cares 
for people who have money to buy; the 
lawyer cares for people who are in 
trouble; the settlement and the charity 
organization minister to the foreign and 
the poor; but the church at its best cares 
for rich and poor, foreign and native, 
black and white, young and old, for people 


- in trouble and in health, in happiness and 


in misery. 
“Phe same purpose may be in our 
hearts that is in the heart of the labor 


leader or agitator, but I do not see how it 
is possible for the churchman to adopt the 
same technique,” he said. “He must hate 
the evil but love the man.” 

Should the minister be concrete and 
specific in his teachings? “This is indeed 
a baffling and confusing problem; for one 
reason, because many of the sincere people 
in our pews will disagree with us, and 
again, because when we become concrete 
we become dangerous. 

“There are those who believe that it is 
illogical and entirely outside the province 
of the church to mention such things as 
international treaties, scales of living, and 
child labor; but if these topics cannot be 
constructively and logically woven into 
our religious and Christian tradition, one 
of two things must inevitably happen— 
the church will become impotent as a 
factor in social ethics, or an entirely 
new church will have to be organized, a 
ehurch which will expect its minister to 
be a leader in the realm of the ethical 
aspect of social life.” Much headway has 
already been made along this line by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. “When we consider that this 
group represents the more conservative 
wing of the church it seems to me al- 
together astonishing that it should have 
adopted so splendid a social creed. And 
eyery one of the more liberal denomina- 
tions has made, from time to time, a 
splendid progressive statement of princi- 
ples.” Dr. Skinner suggested that when a 
minister felt the pressure of social con- 
servatism in his congregation he should 
fortify himself with the denominational 
and interdenominational backing of these 
social creeds. There is no reason why he 
should stand alone when such backing is 
available. 

However, such backing is not the minis- 
ter’s greatest asset. That lies in his study 
of his parish, in his becoming acquainted 
with his people and in his winning of 
their confidence by his disinterested con- 
cern for the welfare of all people. Dr. 
Skinner stated that “the pulpit is as free, 
perhaps freer than most institutions, but 
its freedom is to be always maintained 
in the spirit of responsibility and love.” 

Should the minister outside the pulpit 
be as free as any other citizen—to join 
any political party or movement for social 
reform, to make speeches for any groups 
which may enlist his enthusiasm? Dr. 
Skinner believes that he should be. He 
referred specifically to a young minister 
who was summarily dropped by a church 
in Maine because he opened his doors to 
a labor organizer and attended labor 
meetings. A minister should have a clear 
understanding with his people concern- 
ing such activities, but such freedom 
should be his. In conclusion, Dr. Skinner 
proposed the creation of a non-sectarian 
organization to protect the freedom of 
the minister as the academic freedom of 
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the professor is protected by the American 
Society of University Professors. 

A resolution of sympathy with the 
Jewish minority in Germany was passed. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Rev. Hrnest 
S. Meredith, Watertown, Mass.; secretary 
and treasurer, Rev. Payson Miller, Way- 
land, Mass.; directors for two years, Rey. 
Everett M. Baker, Providence, R.I., Rev. 
Paul Harmon Chapman, Lexington, Mass., 
and Rey. Edward P. Daniels, Concord, 
Mass. 

At the luncheon following, the speakers 
were Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister of All 
Souls Church, Braintree, Mass., Dr. Arthur 
L. Agnew of Belfast, Ireland, and Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Lyttle of the Meadville 
Theological School. Dr. Lyttle spoke 
briefly on the treatment of the Unitarian 
movement since 1870 in books dealing 
with religion in modern America. He 
pointed out that of late years Unitarian- 
ism has been slurred as it was perhaps 
overpraised in the early days of the move- 
ment. He suggested that a vigilance com- 
mittee might be appointed to consider this 
Situation and to endeavor to see that the 
true value of Unitarianism is made known. 


A Pageant of Music 


No voice during Anniversary Week could 
be more soul-stirring and prophetic than 
the music of the Junior Choir Festival 
at the First Church in Boston, Mass., Sun- 
day afternoon, May 21. Promptly at half- 
past four the procession of more than 
300 youthful singers from twenty-five 
church schools wound through the long 
aisles of the auditorium singing, “Forward 
be our Watchword.” In procession it was 
a pageant of music. Massed in the chancel 
and the front pews, it was a veritable 
flower garden of melody. In the center 
were the purple gowns and white hoods 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., to the left, crim- 
Son gowns and caps of Belmont, Mass., to 
the right the deep blue gowns with white 
eollars of Dedham, Mass. Black, white. 
lavender, purple, red and blue were the 
prevailing colors with yellow appearing 
only in golden curls and academic hoods. 

William E. Zeuch was at the 
Mrs. Erdine Oedel of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., conducted the assembled choir. 
The young voices had the quality of birds 
in the gray twilight before sunrise. The 
place was alive with the music of Bee- 
thoven, Bach and Handel. 

A simple order of service included in- 
yoeation by Rev. Edward P. Daniels of 
Concord, Mass., Scripture, Rev. Walter 8. 
Swisher of Wellesley Hills, prayer, Rev. 
Charles P. Wellman of Woburn, Mass., 
sermon, Dr. Charles W. Park, minister of 
the First Church in Boston. The rest of 
the hour, all too brief, was given over to 
anthems, seven in all, which with five 
hymns, made twelve numbers by the com- 
bined choirs. Would that this movement 
had been started a century ago! 

i LV. Bs 


organ. 
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LATHROP 


Vigorous Religion Needed 


N THI) MESSAGE which President Roosevelt 

if cabled on May 16 to the rulers of the nations, 
there occurred this categorical assertion: “A 

selfish victory is always destined to be an ultimate 
defeat.” Certainly the history of the last twenty 
years provides abundant evidence to warrant such 
a statement, and it is no less certainly true that 
unless the nations govern their conduct in the light 
of that principle there is no hope that the next 
twenty years will be any happier or lead to perma- 
nent peace. 

But one need not be a cynic to raise a doubt as 
to whether the nations are likely to permit any 
such principle to control their decisions on impor- 
tant questions of national policy. The principle it- 
self is no new discovery, yet it has seldom, if ever, 
been applied to problems of vital consequence in 
the relations of countries to each other. Acknowl- 
edged as true in theory, it has been consistently 
ignored in practice. Are there any good reasons to 
suppose that its fate will be different now? 

Religion alone can bridge the gulf that separates 
theory and practice in this matter, but it will not 
suffice to rely upon just “any” kind of religion. The 
weak, timid, pleasant, innocuous sentimentalism 
that today often passes for religion simply will not 
do. It must be a religion that dares make vigorous 
affirmation of the supremacy of mind over matter, 
of spirit over all that is carnal, of eternal principles 
over temporal facts, of ideals over all personal and 
individual desires. It must be a religion that can 
validate these affirmations and the demands which 
they imply by a philosophy that will not be shaken 
by the fitful winds of fashionable doctrine. It must 
be a religion that will not hesitate to require sacri- 
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be a religion that will offer to its adherents, in 


fice or to impose relentless self-discipline. It we 


return for their loyalty, a vision of such surpassing 
beauty that they will be inspired to heroie living. 
Any religion less than that will be helpless to meet 
the problems of our modern world. 

FREDERICK M. ELioT. 


Chutch and Leisure 


BOUT A YEAR AGO Principal L. P. Jacks of. 
Manchester College, Oxford, toured America 
under the auspices of the National Recrea- 

tion Council to discuss education for leisure. To 
the thoughtless, this seemed a strange mission, an 
unjustifiable use of funds, ina day when what people 
needed most was work. To the discerning, however, 
it appeared that Principal Jacks’s tour was made 
in the very nick of time; for it begins to look as 
though the people of our country and of the world, 
depression or no depression, were in for more lei- 
sure than people as a whole have ever experienced 
before. Increased industrial efficiency, making the 
six-hour day and the four-day week not dreams but 
possibilities, is likely to see to that. 

Here is a pioneer task, very much needed to be 
done, which American Protestant Churches are 
better able to undertake than any other existing 
institution. They are, in fact, superbly equipped 
to undertake it; they need only to extend many 
of their present activities to undertake it on a grand 
scale. Their people are already organized as more 
or less congenial social groups. Their common aims 
and interests are high. Most modern churches have 
housing facilities for broad educational and recrea- 
tional programs, and organizations accustomed to 
carrying them on. A weekly service with sermon, 
perhaps a forum in addition; a church school with 
adult study classes; a monthly meeting of men 
and of women separately, usually to hear informing 
lectures or engage in discussion; a young people’s 
group equally avid of good talk and the clash of 
wits in debate,—all these are interesting, stimulat- 
ing and uplifting ways of using leisure time. 

When will people wake up to the fact that the 
chureh, in just those “activities” that-are most 
often made fun of, is one of the most important 
and effective adult education and recreation centers 
in the community ; or, when will we of the churches 
cease to hide the light of our very effective accom- 
plishment, for the community’s benefit, under a 
bushel? 


SypneEy B. Snow. 


Leadership of Jesus 


URING the last thirty years there has been 
ia) a marked tendency in our services both of 

church and of church schools to repeat the 
five points of Unitarian belief including that of 
belief in the leadership of Jesus and of salvation 
by character. When these statements were first 
made, they quickened the spirit and gave precision 
to our hazy theological ideas. 

Good-natured raillery from our liberal-minded 
orthodox friends raises the query in our minds as- 
to whether that milepost set up over sixty years 
ago fairly represents our current thinking. One 


— * 
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other significant fact justifies that query. In affirm- 
ing the leadership of Jesus, our children are rarely 
exposed to Jesus’ rightful claim to leadership in 
the intimate affairs of their lives. Jesus faced many 
conditions and problems identical in essence with 
those of every one of us. All his teaching had first 
of all the validation of his own experience out of 
which the teaching and practice grew. That connec- 
tion alone can establish his right to be our leader. 
Our children obediently repeat the dogma, but of 
its real content they have no greater understand- 


- ing than they have of justification by faith. Ex- 


cept in the matter of negations our children after 
an experience of ten years in our schools know 
nothing more significant of the life and teachings 
of Jesus than pupils of orthodox schools. Unfor- 
tunately, the material which exists is not in point. 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn was the most competent 
New Testament scholar we have had for fifty years, 
and the best hour of every day he devoted to the 
interpretation of it. There must be many of his 
pupils to whom he made the life and teachings 
of Jesus radiant and compelling. It might well be 
their duty and privilege to produce a handbook, 
the contents of which presented to our children 
would take the dogma of the leadership of Jesus 
out of the dead past and make it vitally useful iu 
present-day living. 
WALTER I’, GREENMAN. 


The Soul Standard 


HEN the United States went off the gold 

\X/ standard we had a third of the world’s 

visible gold. We were a creditor nation. Our 
balance of trade was favorable. 

Three months before the recent national banking 
holiday the banks, by and large, throughout the 
country were in a more liquid condition than at 
any period in recent history. 

Why did we go off the gold standard when 
there was no economic need for such action? Every 
good thing which may result from this step could 
be accomplished, with greater safety, if the Ameri- 
can people would use their existing resources intel- 
ligently and courageously. Courage has gone. We 
must stimulate trade through the fear that tomor- 
row’s dollar will not buy as much as today’s. 

Why did we have a national banking holiday? 
Simply and solely because a people, who for genera- 
tions have carried on their business and banking by 


-acredit system, suddenly undertook to do it in cash. 


Credit is based on faith in our institutions and our 
fellow men, and when faith is lacking, credit ceases. 

Tn the last analysis, all of our present national 
difficulties are directly traceable to our spiritual 
poverty. The strongest and the saddest evidence of 
this fact is that the nation’s leaders are trying to 
cure our spiritual defects with material inocula- 


. tions. 


The real trouble with us is not that we have re- 
cently gone off the gold standard, but that some 
time ago we went off the soul standard. Who is re- 
sponsible? Our schools and colleges were laboriously 


established by our ancestors to give their children 
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moral as well as intellectual training. The church 
was “reformed” to minister to the ethical needs of 
its people as well as to administer the sacraments. 
What have the schools and colleges and churches 
done to maintain the soul standard, and what are 
they doing to restore it? 
Percy W. GARDNER. 


The Unitarian Emphasis 


ENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS of our 
churches are becoming more and more fre- 
quent. The Church of the Saviour has just 

commemorated the beginnings of the Unitarian 
movement in Brooklyn, N.Y., a hundred years ago. 
Jt must have taken courage in those days to at- 
tempt a liberal church. Indeed, it takes courage 
today. Among all the good qualities of those spir- 
itual pioneers, grim determination must have been 
one—grim determination to have a church that 
their minds and hearts could respect, a noble mo- 
tive with a noble result whose history we are now 
proud to recall. 

If it took grim determination to create our 
churches a hundred years ago, it will take grim 
determination to make them live and serve for the 
next hundred years. It is difficult now to have a 
church. Whether or not it will be more difficult in 
the years to come, we do not know. But the more 
difficult it is, the more our churches will be needed. 
The need for the moral and spiritual invigoration 
of life—that is the supreme need now and it will be 
no less in the years to come. 

The ignorant and immoral mishandling which 
the world’s life has had in recent years would have 
brought to the depths of collapse any conceivable 
organization of society. Nothing human can escape 
the penalty of ignorance on the one hand nor be 
free from the moral law of obedience on the other. 

Last year at a meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the President, Sir 
Alfred Ewing made some startling comments con- 
cerning the state of the world as the result of years 
of observation. Referring to the fact that the com- 
mand of the material riches of life had not brought 
man as much happiness as he had expected, Sir 
Alfred said, “Man was ethically unprepared for so 
great a bounty. In the slow evolution of morals he 
is still unfit for the tremendous responsibility it 
entails. The command of nature has been put into 
his hands before he knows how to command him- 
self.” 

“To command himself.” “To do justly, to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with his God,’—reli- 
gious habits of life must help to that end. Orga nized 
religion is a mighty help to that end. Unitarian 
churches are in a point of vantage to help to that 
end. We are free to battle open-mindedly for a spir- 
itual philosophy, and we may be well assured that 
that will involve a real battle in the years that are 
just at hand. We are free to put our emphasis in re- 
ligion where it belongs,—on life itself, on human 
well-being, on a better world for more people, and 
on a strengthening of the consciousness In man that 
human destiny is a divinely significant destiny. 

MINOT SIMONS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Christian Outlines 


Introduction to 


The 


CHRISTIAN OUTLINES. An 
Religion. By Cyril Alington. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 182 pp. $1.25. 

This is a concise, clearly written inter- 
pretation of Christianity by the thought- 
ful headmaster of Eton. It is a handbook 
for those “who have to ‘teach religion.’ ” 
Its usefulness for Unitarians is neces- 
sarily lessened because it is written for 
present and prospective members of the 
Church of England, and because Dr. 
Alington seems to believe in the Virgin 
3irth, and is at times inadequately appre- 
ciative of non-Christian faiths. He is con- 
servative enough to believe that the dis- 
ciples were mistaken in thinking that 
Jesus expected an early end of the world. 

On the other hand, Dr. Alington ac- 
cepts our point of view that there is no 
infallible revelation of God, and he 
frankly admits, on the institutional ques- 
tion, that apostolic succession cannot be 
proved. The book is an honest account of 
the faith of an educated and essentially 
liberal mind. It is the more useful be- 
eause it treats Christianity not only as 
intellectual belief and moral imitation, 
but also as historical fact and organiza- 
tion. Dr. Alington becomes genuinely help- 
ful when he describes the character of the 
social influence of Christianity, and gives 
his reasonable views on church unity and 
the sacraments. 

The book is of added interest because 
Dr. Alington visited America this winter, 
and made some good-natured but telling 
comments on American education. He be- 
lieves that “discipline is necessary and a 
good thing!” F. 0. H. 


The Expanding Universe 


By Sir Arthur 
Maemillan Com- 


UNIVERSE. 
The 


EXPANDING 
New York: 


THE 
Hddington, 
pany. $2.00, 

This book is an enlargement of a public 
lecture delivered at the meeting of the 
International Astronomical Union at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in September, 1932, and also 
contains the foundation of a series of ad- 
dresses broadcasted in the United States. 

The book is by no means easy reading, 
and the mathematical formule presented 
are out of the reach of the understanding 
of the casual reader. 

The distant galaxies are ever alluring 
to those who love to observe the heavens, 
and to such, this book has an appeal. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the reader so 
often finds himself out of his depths, and 
wishing that the author had more of the 
clarity of John Fiske. 

The gist of the argument is that the far- 
off universes are flying away, going off 
on their own into still wider unmeasured 
space. 

The distances awe, and it is no wonder 
that present measuring rods do not suf- 
fice, and a new standard of measurement 
must be found. 

We have all about accustomed ourselves 
to the standard light-year, but that must 
be placed on one side, and instead we 


must use a megaparsec which represents 
3.26 million light years. 

When a reader has become accustomed 
to this “yardstick,” then he can follow 
Sir Arthur Eddington in the tour of in- 
spection of those distant realms. mM. H. 


The Child and the Bible 


CHURCH SCHOOLS oF TopAy. By Hugh Hart- 
shorne and BE. V. Ehrhart. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $2.00. 


This is the third volume in the series 
sponsored by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. It is founded upon a 
eareful study of ten carefully selected 
churches east of the Mississippi. One of 
these churches is surveyed intensively and 
the others are passed in general review. 
The authors are frankly committed to pro- 
gressive ideas in education and are help- 
ing to put one of the last nails in the 
coflin of the old curriculum-centered type 
of teaching; or at least this reviewer 
hopes so. One of the greatest handicaps in 
the way of real religious teaching is the 
clamor of parents that their children be 
taught the Bible, entirely oblivious of the 
fact that religion is a life and not a 
book. “Life means living. Living is ac- 
tivity. The activity of religious education 
is supposed to consist in acquiring a work- 
ing use of the tools of religious life and 
these tools are not mainly textbooks. The 
tools of religious education are every- 
thing that brings about a personal and a 
social integration. The church school is 
coming. to be conceived, therefore, as pri- 
marily a workshop rather than a formal 
school.” Teach the Bible by all means but 
teach it as the need for it arises and as 
it is indicated as the best solution for the 
problems of life. That which should be 
central is not the textbook, the Bible, or 
the curriculum, but the child, and sooner 
or later we must come to this point of 
view. We welcome this book as showing 
the way to the rational church school of 
the future, a school which will address it- 
self primarily to the task of the religious 
training of children. E. Beas 


Palestine in Flower 


FROM CEDAR TO Ilyssov. By Crowfoot and 
Baldensperger. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 196 pp. $2.00. 


This book throws much light on many 
dark places-in the Bible. Palestine is a 
land of flowers, many of them unique. 
They pass quickly. Their sudden coming 
and going has always appealed to the 
imagination of a sensitive people. The 
authors have collected the folklore of the 
flowers of the Holy Land. To this is added 
the knowledge provided by modern bo- 
tanical study, well illustrated. This is 
an excellent little book in itself, and a 
very valuable help in understanding the 
Bible. It has a deep appeal to all, who, 
like Solomon, “love trees from the cedar 
that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall.” M, H. oR. 


Baden-Powell 

LESSONS or A Liretime. By Lord Baden- 
Powell. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
801 pp. $2.85. 

It is a long journey from the student in 
the sixth form at Charterhouse, to In- 
spector-General of Cavalry for Great 
Britain and Ireland. The author takes the 
reader on this journey in his autobiog- 
raphy. Here the reader follows him 
through his education, onto the athletic 
field. as an amateur artist, and finds him 
laying the foundations for his great life- 
contribution, as a soldier in Africa, in 
his experiences as a hunter, organizer, and 
finally finds him receiving his great ap- 
pointment. There is not a dull page. One 
adventure rapidly succeeds another. 

But brilliant as was his career in the 
army, yet it is through his foundation of 
the Boy Scouts and ultimately the Girl 
Guides that he will be longest remembered. 

The last two chapters deal with his 
“Second Life,’ as he calls it. Not only 
reflecting creditably upon his masterly 
hand, these chapters become a real con- 
tribution to the history of scouting. It is 
a book that all ages may read with inter- 
est and profit. BR. Onkd 


Dr. Widney 


THe LURE AND THE LAND. By J. P. Widney. 
Los Angeles: Pacific Publishing Company. 

Ninety years! What a stretch of life! 
This is particularly so when that life has 
been rich in experience, and glorified by a 
keen mind, a finished education, and a 
consecrated heart. This book of poems is 
the result of that experience, seventy-five 
of which has been spent along our west- 
ern coast. These poems are of the things 
that Dr. Widney has seen and felt in his 
saddle, rambling over the plains and the 
mountains, in studying the derelict, “drift- 
ing, homeless, wandering lives always 
dreaming of that rich mine never found: 
the hope ever deferred,” in watching the 
quiet ocean softened by the mellow moon- 
light, or shimmering in the light of the 
golden sun, the shadows playing hide and 
seek with each other. It is a long, long 
experience of happy memories that are 
here embodied in a poetry that is as rich 
in melody as Moore or Burns. 

The book is beautifully and profusely 
illustrated with most fascinating photo- 
graphs of our western coast. The repro- 
ductions are marvelously done. It is a 
book to be read and dreamed over, for 
it is sure to awaken many memories that 
are happy. II 0. 


Tabloid Review 

Tue Purry Book. By Wendy Dodd, Boston: 
Lothrop, Lec, and Shepard Company. 65 pp. 
$1.00. 

Of the making of books for children 
there is no end, and rightly so, for the 
self-conscious life of the boy or girl at 
any stage is valid in and for itself, ir- 
respective of preparation for adulthood. 
As for this book, any child who doesn’t 
hate dogs will love the sketches of the 
cocker spaniel puppy; and the verses 


~ 


should make him more considerate of the 


inward feelings and thoughts of his own 
dog, I. MCP. 
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f meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League in Lorimer Hall of Tre- 
} mont Temple in Boston, Mass., May 22, 
Professor Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard 
| University told his audience what must be 
_ done if representative democracy is to 
‘survive, and President Herbert C. Par- 
| sons of the League, in effect, said what 
kind of people such a democracy requires. 
_ Professor Mather spoke on “Low Ebb for 
Democracy” and Mr. Parsons’s topic was 
“The Laymen’s League as an Instrument 
of Progress.” Several musical numbers 
_ were given by a men’s chorus under direc- 
tion of J. Russell Abbott. 

Progress is achieved by progressives— 

_ that was the kernel of Mr. Parsons’s 
_ thought. What is a progressive? 

“The progressive is not identical with 
the radical,” said Mr. Parsons. “Under 
certain provocations he will take on cer- 
tain like characteristics; but an ordinary 
microscope will reveal distinctive fea- 
tures. The radical by his very nature is 
intolerant of the existing order. The pro- 
gressive appropriates to his use traditions, 
eustoms and habits which the radical re- 
jects—solely, it would seem because they 
have conventional standing. Let the con- 

_ ditions be sufficiently obstructive to ad- 
vance, the progressive will revolt with an 
ardor that makes him hardly distinguish- 
able from the radical. The progressive 
habit is a steadiness of motion towards 
broad and clearly envisioned objectives, 
while that of the radical is impetuosity 
_ towards a narrower goal, which may not 
be at all well defined. While the pro- 
gressive on occasion may be as intolerant 
of existing conditions and_ rebellious 
' against them, the radical is so on all 
- oceasions. The radical is the more spec- 
. tacular, the more self-conscious, the less 
- companionable, the less enduring, and, 
_ for that matter, the less endurable. 
“No estimate can be made of their rela- 
tive social values. There are too many 
achievements in human history to the 
credit of the radical to justify deprecia- 
tion of his contribution. Critical review 
of them might reveal that it was when 

the slower-moving progressive occupied 
ground that the radical had noisily up- 
- turned that real gains had been secured. 
Perhaps the final distinction is on the 
test of speed.” - 

Again, Mr. Parsons continued, the pro- 
gressive is not to be mistaken for the 
. independent. He is, by and large, in- 
4 capable of association with others for 
effective group action. It is more difficult 
_ to distinguish between the progressive and 
the reformer. The progressive is actually 
a consistent and constant reformer, but he 
is distinguishable from the ‘occupational 
reformer,’ and he is not so likely to be 
hero of a single cause. 
_ The progressive and the liberal are the 
Same, unless we degrade the term liberal 
mean passivity or negation. “The pro- 
essive is the liberal set into action,” 
Mr. Parsons, “made alive, awakened 
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to the obligation of his faith and chal- 
lenged to its application to the world’s 
problems and its needs... . An organiza- 
tion of liberal men, free citizens, as free 
in mind as in civie state, becomes the 
normal and_ effective instrument for 
progress.” 

Professor Mather declared that the 
World War was no more successful in 
“making the world safe for democracy” 
that it was in “ending war.’ Under the 
guise of fascism and communism there 
is a menacing flood tide of autocracy in 
the world. “The economic depression,” 
said Professor Mather, “is testing to the 
breaking point all the governments in the 
world, and it is by no means certain that 
even the representative democracy of 
America will stand the strain.” 

Instead of deporting the “reds,” black- 
listing the ‘parlor pinks,’ banning free 
speech, barring “radical literature” from 
the mails, abandoning Germany to a sad 
fate, and rejoicing at the incomplete suc- 
cess of the Soviet’s five-year plan, we 
Should recognize the imperative necessity 
of making an impartial appraisal of the 
weakness aS well as the strength of the 
democratic form of government to which 
we haye been committed. Only by a search- 
ing scrutiny which refuses to blink the 
facts or condone the defects, can we gain 
the wisdom which is prerequisite to suc- 
cess in any effort to turn the tide and 
restore representative government to its 
much desired ascendancy. 

“Tt is only in a world in which inter- 
national relations are permeated with 
good will that democracy can compete 
successfully with its modern rivals, and 
the modern world is woefully lacking in 
that commodity. Indeed, its absence goes 
far toward explaining the astounding 
triumph of Hitler and his Nazi followers. 
A saber-rattling, goose-stepping Germany 
is being reborn, not because the German 
people, or even a bare majority of them, 
are “made that way.” but because of the 
shortsighted economic and political poli- 
cies of the nations that were victorious in 
1918. Vengeance is bearing its customary 
and inevitable fruits. The refusal of the 
governments that ought to take the lead, 
to blaze the trail of conciliation, their 
reliance upon the promises of an armed 
peace, their selfish and nationalistic atti- 
tude toward world economics—these, 
fundamentally, have boosted Hitler into 
the saddle.” 

And we in America, added Professor 
Mather, have refused to play our part 
in creating the “parliament of man” and 
the “federation of the world.” Also, our 
apathy in voting is undermining our 
democracy. 

If democracy is to be saved, it must 
summon all its resources of education and 
enlightenment, he maintained. In the mad 
rush for governmental economy, the func- 
tion of education must not be impaired. 
Professor Mather stressed both the func- 
tion of education and of religion in train- 
ing for democracy, The business of reli- 


Let Progressives Save Democracy 


Professor Mather and President Parsons address Laymen’s League annual meeting 


gion is to arouse men to cherish those 
ideals toward which they should labor. 

A point too often overlooked in these 
days of rapid change was made by Pro- 
fessor Mather when he declared that ex- 
perience is not a sufficient guide in this 
new world. Why? Because our experience 
has been in a world that has passed. To 
experience we must add experiment. Also, 
education is not enough; there must be 
intelligent, realistic control. Referring to 
the proposed legislation for the control 
of industry, Professor Mather hopes that 
this would be in effect far beyond the 
stipulated two years. 

Man must also recognize his true rela- 
tionship to the earth that has mothered 
him, declared Professor Mather. “Set man- 
kind in the long perspective of the path 
of geologic development, appreciate our 
dependence upon the limited resources 
provided by the earth, face the facts which 
meet us in the present crisis of human 
evolution, and it becomes apparent that 
the Christian ideals of brotherhood and 
good will are established for us by forces 
over which we have no control. Ideals are 
not created by man; they are discovered. 
Peace on earth, good will among men, is 
an ideal embedded in the very structure 
of the earth. We cannot overrule nature; 
we can only learn to live in accord with 
nature.” 

Progress is not inevitable, Professor 
Mather warned his hearers. There is no 
guarantee of evolution to higher levels; 
there is only the guarantee of the op- 
portunity for growth. And the only hope 
of man’s higher evolution, man’s Ssalya- 
tion, is on the basis of the common welfare. 


Plan Anniversary at Nantucket 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Second Congregational Meeting House So- 
ciety (Unitarian) of Nantucket, Mass., 
plans were considered for the observance 
of the one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the church in 
1808. An increase of thirty-seven in the 
enrolled membership during the past three 
years was reported. Ten members were 
lost by death in the same period. The min- 
ister, Rev. Harold L. Pickett, reported 
as an interesting fact that since his settle- 
ment two and a half years ago he had 
been called to officiate at twenty-five 
funeral services and that the average age 
of the deceased was within a few days of 
eighty years. The officers and members of 
the board of trustees, re-elected, are: 
Chairman, B. Chester Pease; clerk, Dr. 
Charles E. Congdon; treasurer, Mrs. Nancy 
S. Adams; Clinton Gardner, Edward B. 
Lewis, and Mrs. Rhoda F. Gardner. The 
daughter of the minister, Estelle Pickett 
Coggins (Mrs. Byron L.) is parish 
assistant. 
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League Plans Diversified Missions 


To encourage more federations and to hold more retreats are voted at Council 
meeting — Retirement of Dr. Westwood 


sion and institute program of the 

Unitarian Laymen’s League, involv- 
ing diversified types of missions, a di- 
yersified personnel of preachers, and co- 
operation with the Mission Brotherhood, 
were yoted at the meeting of the Council 
of the League -held during Anniversary 
Week in Boston, Mass., May 22. Full an- 
nouncement of the plans for future mis- 
sions will be made in a subsequent issue 
of The Register. 

Encouraging more district federations 
of League chapters and the holding of 
more retreats for laymen were other mat- 
ters of policy determined by the Council. 
The councillors also voted to return to 
their former custom of holding a mid- 
winter meeting in New York City. The 
vote on the extension of the federation idea 
followed a report by Malcolm C. Rees, the 
administrative vice-president, on the ex- 
traordinary success of the recently formed 
Minute Man Federation in the Concord, 
Mass., territory, the continued success of 
other similar district groups, and the long- 
standing suecess of the Y. P. R. U. federa- 
tion gatherings. The wish for further re- 
treats was stimulated by the demonstra- 
tion of their value at the retreat held 
last year by Dr. Charles E. Park, assisted 
by Rey. Earl C. Davis. 

With the retirement of Dr. Horaée West- 
wood as the League’s mission preacher, 
profound appreciation of his seven-year 
service, six of these as staff preacher, 
was voted at the annual meeting of the 
Council held May 23. 

Percy W. Gardner, who has rendered 
signal service to the League as president, 
member of the Council and of the Execu- 
tive Committee, was chosen an honorary 
vice-president at the Council’s annual 
meeting, and Herbert C. Parsons was re- 
elected president. Other honorary vice- 
presidents re-elected were: Edward W. 
Brewer, Los Angeles, Calif.; Hon. Duncan 
U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, FPla.; William 
Roger Greeley, Lexington, Mass.; Frank 
H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y.; Hon. Morton 
D. Hull, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Wilmer 
Krusen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hon. Jesse H. 
Metcalf, Providence, R.I.; R. C. Neuen- 
dorffer, New York City; Hon. William R. 
Pattangall, Augusta, Me.; Henry R. Scott, 
Boston. 

Mr. Rees was re-elected administrative 
vice-president; Ival McPeak, secretary ; 
Henry D. Sharpe, treasurer; and J. A. 
Newton, assistant treasurer. Election by 
mail ballot of the following new members 
of the Council was announced: Ernest 
G. Adams, Providence; Francis L. Cool- 
idge, Boston; Larry 8. Davidow, Detroit, 
Mich.; Woodworth James, Brookline, 
Mass.; Professor Charles A Mann, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Arthur Shrigley, Phila- 
delphia ; Cecil BE. Whitney, Norwell, Mass. 

It was decided to hold the next East- 
ern Convention of the League September 
15-17 at the same place it took place last 
year, the Nichewaug Inn, Petersham, 
Mass, Consideration of a Mid-Western 
convention will come at the next meet- 


S sion toward the revision of the mis- 


ing of the Council in September. 

Commendation was expressed for the 
encouraging results so far achieved by 
the volunteer finance committee, which is 
endeavoring to realize sufficient funds 
from among the League membership to 
complete the financing of the League’s 
work for next year. 

The Council voted to request the joint 
committee working on a Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist hymn and service book to inelude 
a large number of hymns easily sung by 
congregations—acceptable words set to 
familiar tunes. 

A busy year, with an upward swing in 
activities and interest was indicated in 
reports by Mr. Parsons, Mr. Sharpe, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. McPeak, Mrs. Beatrice Wad- 
leigh, the executive secretary, Dr. Berkeley 
B. Blake, Pacific Coast representative, and 
Dr. Westwood. 


Announcing the McGregor Institute 


Arrangements are under way for the 
tenth annual Young People’s Institute, 
under the auspices of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association, to be held at MeGregor, Iowa, 
June 19 to 25. 

The morning lectures will be given by Rey. 
Dana McLean Greeley, former president 
of the Unitarian Young People’s Religious 
Union, and Rev. Edna P. Bruner of Water- 
loo, Iowa. Mr. Greeley has taken as his 
general topic “Evaluating Life.” Miss 
Bruner will have as her general topic, 
“Current International Affairs.” 

The evening lectures will be by Rev. 
Melvin L. Welke, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Rey. Eyans A. Worthley, Iowa City, Iowa, 
Mr. Greeley, Rey. Charles J. Dutton, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Dr. Charles B. Snyder, 
Davenport, Iowa. ‘ 

Mr. Welke will be in charge of recrea- 
tion and athletics. Arrangements will be 
made for afternoon excursions on the 
Mississippi and for nature hikes. Meals 
will be served at the Inn on McGregor 
Heights. 

Miss Erval MclIlvane of Omaha, Neb., 
is the president of the Institute; Miss 
Edith E. Murphy of Davenport is the 
secretary, and Dr. Snyder is the dean. 


To Try Evening Services at Cohasset 


At the annual meeting of the First 
Parish Church in Cohasset, Mass., Jerome 
F. Wadsworth was elected treasurer for 
three years, and Roger Coulter as member 
of the parish committee, also for three 
years. An informal vote of the meeting, 
which was largely attended, favored the 
experiment of trying evening services, in- 
stead of the morning service, for a limited 
period in the autumn. Excellent reports 
were made by the church school and the 
Women’s Alliance. Despite financial con- 
ditions, the meeting was marked by hope 
and faith for the future. 
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World Fellowship of Faiths, 
Cooperative and Humanistic 


The liberal, cooperative, universal, and 
humanistic character of the world Fellow- 
ship of Faiths, which is to be held this 
summer during the Chicago World’s Fair 
is indicated by the announcement that it 
is to differ in two ways from the original 
Parliament of Religions held at Chicago's 
first World’s Fair in 1893. 

First: Instead of a competitive parade 
of rival religions, all faiths will seek to- 
gether for solutions to such problems as 
poverty amidst plenty, unemployment, 
racial and religious persecution, fear, 
prejudice, disarmament, and war. 

Second: Not only all religions but all 
faiths will be invited to take part. ‘‘Faiths” 
are interpreted to mean all types of cul- 
ture or conviction which are shaping the 
actual lives of significant human groups. 
Social, industrial, political, educational, 
and philanthropic faiths will thus be in- 
cluded. There will be no censorship, no 
exclusion of any group’s ideals for a new 
world order. Rather, it is a definite pur- 
pose of the World Fellowship of Faiths 
“to help mankind to develop a new spir- 
itual dynamie competent to master and 
reform the world.” 

Miss Jane Addams of Chicago is honor- 
ary president of the Fellowship, with 
Newton D. Baker, Chester H. Rowell and 
Miss Mary FE. Woolley as vice-presidents. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell is the na- 
tional chairman, with Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, Patrick Henry Callahan and Pro- 
fessor I. R. A. Seligman as vice-chairmen. 

“Tt cannot fail to be recognized as one 
of the most notable and important events 
of our generation,’ declares Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland, veteran Unitarian clergyman 
and author. 


Not Enough Pews at Toledo; 
Church School Also Growing 


The attendance at the First Unitarian 
Church of Toledo, Ohio, during the past 
month has exceeded the pew capacity of 
the church. Sunday, May 7, 548 people 
were present. There has been no “after 
Waster slump.” The average morning at- 
tendance since Easter, 461, surpassed that 
of the Sundays prior to Easter by nearly 
100 per Sunday. 

The topics which Rey. Walton B. Cole 
is now discussing are: “Achieving Self 
Mastery,’ “A New Grip on Life,” “Con- 
quering an Inferiority Complex,’ ‘The 
Psychologist Looks at Love and Mar- 
riage,” and “Intelligent Optimism.’’ These 
were selected by 300 people in response 
to a questionnaire. 

In recent months Mr. Cole has addressed 
nineteen groups in Toledo and other cities 
of that region. He writes a weekly article 
for The Toledo Blade, the leading news- 
paper of Toledo. He has been asked to 
deliver five commencement addresses for 
Toledo educational institutions. 

The new activities in the church in- 
clude a children’s vested choir, the revival 
of the “Masqueraders,” a dramatic group, 
and the organization of a high-school-age 
dramatic society. There has been a marked 
increase in Sunday school membership. 
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Means of Achieving a New Society 


\ 
Fellowship for Social Justice hears addresses on economic planning and revolution, 
prison reform and the church’s concern for the material welfare of humanity 


TT toaay, wien o analyses of conditions 
today, with emphasis upon a better 
society tomorrow, marked the _ ses- 
sions of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice held in Boston, Mass., Mon- 
day, May 22. 

At the annual business meeting held in 
the afternoon at the Bulfinch Place 
Church, Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie, secre- 
tary of the organization, reported the 
many activities in which the Fellowship 
had engaged during the past year. 

The following officers were elected for 
the next year: President, Rey. George L. 
Thompson, Dighton, Mass.; secretary, 
Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie, Cambridge, 
Mass.; treasurer, Rey. William Ware 
Locke, Westwood, Mass.; advisory com- 
mittee, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, Ithaca, 
N.Y., Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, Montclair, 
N.J., Rev. John H. Dietrich, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; 

“Planning for a New Era,” the first 
address of the afternoon, was given by 
Mr, Thompson, who quoted a statement 
made by Henry Ford, “What the world 
needs is a social and economic blue print.” 
Mr. Thompson said that he desired to add 
the word “religious” to “social and 
economic.” 

“Plans for a new era are not wanting. 
Nearly 400 such plans have been collected 
at Columbia University. The reason why 
none of these plans has been generally 
accepted seems to be that none has had 
the quality of firing the imagination and 
engendering action.” 

Mr. Thompson told of his own venture 
in this field studying plans, interviewing 
people. corresponding with students of 
present-day conditions, and suggested 
a plan advocating such features as con- 
servation and purchase of land by the 
government, the abolition of great mili- 
tary establishments by this and other 
governments, the nationalization of trans- 
portation and distribution of. necessities, 
nationalization of banking, a readjustment 
of currency, and guarantee of employment 
to workers. 

Howard ©. Gill, superintendent of the 
Norfolk Prison Colony, told of the success- 
ful experiment in Norfolk, Mass., in re- 
habilitating criminals. Outlining the his- 
tory of state prisons, he showed how 
prisons have failed to reform criminals. 
The failure has resulted from wrong 
methods. Norfolk takes into account both 
individual and environmental factors. 

At the meeting in the Old South Meet- 
ing House Monday evening, Rey. Lon Ray 
Call, minister of All Souls Church, Brain- 
tree, Mass., spoke on “The Liberal Min- 
ister in the Industrial Revolution.” Mr. 
Call referred to revolutions in Mexico, 
Russia and Turkey, commenting upon the 
fact that all had been revolutions of 
violence. 

“These revolutions began from the 
bottom and worked up. In America we are 
having a revolution from the top down. 


The first type of revolution involves vio- 
lence and bloodshed. In America our revo- 
lution has to do with the income tax and 
the demolition of armies. Our revolution 
is a revolution of the literate while in 
Russia, Turkey and Mexico the revolu- 
tionists are the masses, the illiterate. 

“In the presence of this revolution of 
unrest, what are the liberal ministers do- 
ing? What have they done in the past? 
In times of stress? Sometimes the minis- 
ters have ignored the issues. Sometimes 
they have urged the people to try to 
escape. Sometimes they have succumbed. 
Sometimes they have tried to lead the 
people in the paths of social justice.” He 
harked back to the Jewish prophets 
who were ever ready to face reality. 

At the present time in this industrial 
revolution it is the task of the liberal 
minister not only .to comfort and feed 
and clothe humanity, but to go beyond and 
bring inspiration and hasten and_ en- 
courage political, social and _ business 
ideals for the better. Above all, the lib- 
eral minister should find facts and pro- 
claim facts. , 

The appearance of Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society, Newton Center, Mass., and former 
editor of The Register, was the occasion 
of an ovation which lasted several min- 
utes. His theme was “Religious Sanctions 
for a New Era.” 

“That which distinguishes the new era,” 
said Dr. Dieffenbach, ‘from those which 
have gone before is its concreteness. When 
we adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we received the abstract right of 
political liberty. That was an inestimable 
gain over monarchy, but it left us with 
our greatest problem of livelihood still 
unsolved. We might be sovereigns in the 
State and yet helpless dependents in the 
market-place, as indeed we are to this 
day. What did it profit one to boast of 
one’s freedom as a citizen when one might 
suffer with one’s children, under freedom’s 
flag, for want of work and the economic 
right to security in food, clothing, and 
shelter? Now we see the ghastly empti- 
ness of the high imponderable glory of 
our civic liberty. Or rather we have passed, 
in our thought, to the position that a 
government which is worth our respect 
must provide for our material welfare 
so that we may live in body as well as in 
spirit. That is the achievement coming into 
reality in our nation, and in all the 
world,—the concrete objective which 
marks the new era. The religious sanction 
for it is to be found in every religious 
ideal, from the first chapter in Genesis, 
through the law and the prophets, the 
gospels and epistles. Our own country 
has officially assumed as its cardinal duty 
the obligation to furnish us a living, not 
as a material end but as a necessary 
means to the spiritual fulfilment of our 
lives.” 


The Bread Line 


JAMES ROSS 


In the bread line, I! 

I am in the bread line! 

Why should I be here; 

With fear in my heart; 

In my sixtieth year, 

—and fear in my heart? 

But what matter sixty, 

Forty or twenty years; 

Why should I be here? 

I am not a shirker: 

I am a good workman; 

Take pleasure in what I do; 

Do it well. 

But what matter if I do not 

Work so well? 

There must be something 

That I can do, and I wish to do it; 

Wish to earn what comes to me; 

Be not dependent on a dole. 

The bread line is good; 

The food is good; 

Denated by good people, 

Kind-hearted people, 

The best on earth: 

But why should I be here? 

Over five hundred Americans 

With a million-dollar income; 

One Million Dollars of income, 

Each, every year; 

Then why should I be here? 

I am as good as most of them; 

With higher, nobler aspirations 

Than some of them: Why are 
here? 

Would they solve their problems 

Better than I; be more philosophie, 

Contented with their lot? 

Execrable thought! 

To seize their goods and gourmandize. 

A feast for a day, 

And famine for generations. 

‘"Twould be anarchy: 

‘Twouid benefit nobody: 

A leveling force, leveling downward: 

Raising none, 

Not one from his misery. 

Many anticipate such condition ; 

Work for it: would destroy, 

To build on better foundation, 

And mitigate the misery 

Of the world: 

Misery now so prevalent 

In bread lines. 

I am in a bread line: 

Why should I be here? 

I pray you, Gentlemen, 

The Five Hundred Americans, 

With a million-dollar income, 

To think on these things: 

Not those among you, Knaves! 

Who are dogs, and contemptible : 

But you, the leaders of thought 

In industry and invention: 

You, who are power and might, 

Through your possessions : 

(Beware, that you lose them not, 

Through greed and thoughtlessness, ) 

You, who have done so much 

To improve conditions of Life: 

Improve these conditions ! 

Think! Think on these things, 

Make a new way of Life, 

Get rid of the bread line! 

All future bread lines! 

I! I am in the bread line! 

Why should I be here? 

You too! Ah! You may, too, be here. 


they not 
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League in Detroit Speaks 
Its Mind on Living Issues 


Church must courageously take up the struggle for a better social 
system, say laymen 


OR several months the Laymen’s 
ie League of the Church of Our Father 

(Unitarian-Universalist) in Detroit, 
Mich., one of the most highly industrial- 
ized cities in America, has been making a 
study of political, social, and industrial 
conditions. As a result of these studies 
the following resolutions were adopted at 
a special meeting held for this purpose: 


Realizing that an acute crisis exists in 
the firiancial, economic, and political life 
of our city, state and nation, which de- 
mands immediate and effective action, we, 
the men of the two liberal churches of 
Detroit (Universalist-Unitarian) submit 
the following statements as the consensus 
of opinion of this body. 

1. We view with deepest apprehension, 
the spread of those tendencies which 
threaten to destroy the spiritual ideals 
and moral values upon which this nation 
was founded, and by virtue of which it 
has attained its greatness. We believe it 
essential to the promotion of our wel- 
fare that these fundamental ideals and 
values be made the basis of American life. 

2. The principles of Christian ethics 
should be the fundamental code in all 
social and industrial relationships. We 
therefore urge such reforms in the rela- 
tions between capital and labor and such 
legislation regulating competition as will 
conform to the practice of Christian ethics 
in the business world. 

3. We believe that the evils of this ma- 
chine age are evils of maladjustment and 
abuse, rather than evils of the machine 
per se. The potentialities of the machine 
to relieve life of toil, drudgery and suf- 
fering, are unlimited when its advantages 
are made available to all mankind alike. 
Such a condition is impossible as long as 
the profits aceruing from machine pro- 
duction are concentrated in the hands of 
a single class. Any satisfactory solution 
of this problem, therefore, will require 
that readjustments be made which will 
provide that a larger share of the benefits 
of machine production be passed on to 
labor in the form of shorter hours, in- 
creased wages, and adequate provision for 
old age and unemployment. 

4. We fully realize the extent to which 


corruption and graft and organized 
racketeering have vitiated our national 
and local governments and we_ believe 
that they must be thoroughly purged 
and renovated. We also believe that 
among cities of size, Detroit, in the 


past decade, has made substantial progress 
toward honest and efficient city govern- 
ment. We believe greater progress will be 
possible in proportion to the increasing 
number of disinterested citizens who show 
interest in public affairs, participate ac- 
tively in local government, and particu- 
larly try to vote intelligently at every 
election. 

5. We deplore the inconsistency between 
the ethical teaching in our schools and the 
ethics prevailing in the world outside. 
While the schools seek to inculcate the 
ideals and values upon which our na- 


tional greatness has been builded, in the 
world outside, selfishness, avarice and 
greed have too frequently prevailed. In 
the face of this inconsistency, many of 
our young people are becoming cynical and 
scoff at education. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Alexander Meiklejohn of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, “We cannot go on 
with this antagonism between the schools 
and the world outside. Hither the one or 
the other must give way, and it must not 
be the schools.” It is imperative in this 
dilemma not only that church, school, and 
home continue to inculcate true character 
values in the young, but more important 
still that each individual citizen strive 
to exemplify the Christian virtues in all 
his relations with his fellow men. 

6. We believe that in the reorientation 
of American life, there is imperative need 
of an inspiring, vital, active religion which 
will give meaning and idealism to life, 
and which will function in all the rela- 
tions of man to man. Therefore, followers 
of Christ should espouse the necessary 
changes in our social system that will 
make for a full life for all. 

It is necessary that the church take a 
militant stand upon all questions affect- 
ing the welfare of humanity. It must 
courageously take up the struggle for a 
better social system. It must fearlessly 
speak out for a truly new deal. Only 
then will it manifest that leadership which 
will inspire confidence and bring about a 
rejuvenation of religion in modern life. 


Congregational Ministers 
Of Massachusetts Convention hear 
addresses ‘on the Free Church of America 


The annual business meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers was held Monday, May 
22. at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. The 
reports of the scribe, Rey. Daniel Bliss, 
and the treasurer, Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, 
were read and accepted. 

The following officers were elected: Rey. 
Abbot Peterson of Brookline, Mass., presi- 
dent; Rey. Daniel Bliss of Boston, scribe ; 
Rey. Silas W. Anthony of Brighton, Mass., 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., Dr. Austin Rice of Wakefield, 
Mass., and Rey. George A. Mark of Leo- 


minster, Mass., were elected directors. 
Rey. Wallace Hayes, chaplain of the 


Federation of Churches, was present as 
a guest and made a plea for more inter- 
church cooperation, stating that the chief 
aim of the Federation was to bring about 
united action and that it depended upon 
the united support of the churches to 
enable it to carry on its work. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, representing the 
Unitarians, and Rev. Dwight Bradley, 
representing the Congregationalists, gave 
stimulating addresses setting forth their 
views on the Free Church of America. 

Dr. Joy spoke of the trend of the times 
and declared that the idea of the Free 
Church of America is not new, but goes 
back for its origin to the beginning of the 
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church itself. There have been many pro- 
posals to abolish creeds and go back to 
Christianity. The present hope of union 
of the Unitarians and Universalists has 
long been held and has eventuated in 
many resolutions. We have now come to 
the time when we must make up our 
minds either to turn our eyes to the past 
and go on in the same old way, or look 
to the future and work toward closer 
union. It is incumbent upon those groups 
which are most alike and freest from 
ecclesiastical control to make the first 
step toward union or we can never hope 
for the larger unity of Christendom. The 
Congregational, the Christian, the Uni- 
versalist and the Unitarian churches hay- 
ing all pledged themselves to freedom 
should do something to help each other 
in this common task. The time has come 
when we should unite our forces against 
the enemies of the ideals we hold in 
common. Unless these and other like- 
minded groups find some way to co- 
operate and some form of union the Free 
Church of America will never be complete. 
Mr. Bradley gave a delightful inter- 
pretation of his text from Isaiah “A 
liberal deviseth liberal things and by lib- 
eral things shall he stand.” He defined 
liberal in the sense of noble, kingly, gen- 
erosity and sharing of the self. He de- 
clared that his chief interest in the Free 
Church was in its ability to establish a 
more substantial and effective liberalism. 
He urged his hearers to remember that 
liberalism is not a content of view, but 
a view of the content of life. The liberal 
attitude is an attitude of tolerance toward 
minorities and a willingness to shift one’s 
own views. One who is a conservative 
in economics, or a reactionary in politics, 
whatever his theology, is no liberal, for 
a true liberal is one who has a liberal 
attitude toward every phase of life. He 
insisted that allying ourselves with the 
things of liberalism means more than the 
Free Church. We are now beginning to 
embark upon a reintegration of a new 
religious life. He 
dangers of liberalism—crusading—promot- 
ing—and pleaded for the development of 
the patience of true liberalism and for the 
attitude which grasps every opportunity 
for greater cooperation and united efforts 
of those of the liberal spirit. P,.H. 0, 


King’s Chapel Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of King’s Chapel 
in Boston, Mass., the resignation of Dr. 
John Carroll Perkins was read to take 
effect at the end of June. Dr. Perkins came 
to the Chapel October 1, 1927, as minister 
in charge. On January 25, 1931, he was in- 
stalled minister. Also announcement was 
made that Rev. Palfrey Perkins, now of 
Buffalo, N.Y., had accepted the call to 


become minister of King’s Chapel on 
July 1. 
Herbert Lyman was chosen senior 


warden: Greely S. Curtis, junior warden. 
Vestrymen elected were Charles E. Ware, 
Jr., George Baker Long, Lowell 8. Nichol- 
son, William J. Sands, Henry R. Scott, 
Stephen P. Cabot, J. Gardiner Coolidge, 2d, 
Jeorge A. Parker, Robert F. Bradford, 
Richard Sears, Alexander Wheeler, Hobart 
W. Winkley, Francis J. Moors, treasurer, 


warned against the’ 
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~~ A Communication 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 
Some four or five years ago, I attended 
for a considerable period a Unitarian 
church here, though not a member. I was 
attracted by the magnetic personality of 
the able young minister, since removed to 
other fields, whose work was of outstand 
ing interest and value. He spoke, however, 
with such fire and fervor and flights of 
oratory that his listeners could not keep 
up with him—at least, I couldn’t. This 
continued disappointment at losing part of 
the discourse culminated in my formu- 
lating a letter to this minister, calling his 
attention to the difficulties of his hearers. 
The letter, however, was never sent, for 
I began to doubt the wisdom of it, feeling 
it might have the effect of disconcerting 
this zealous and buoyant young preacher, 
and possibly limiting his range. I adjusted 
myself to the situation as best I could, 
but later found my way to another church. 
But my interest in the church remains. 
Coming across the letter recently and 
reading it, it occurred to ine that it might 
be of interest to the readers of The 
Christian Register, and that in such an 
indirect way it might make those preachers 
who are over-eloguent—aware that the 
people would really like to hear every 
word they say, and that too much empha- 


_ sis dulls the ear and confuses the 
’ thought, and is worse than no emphasis 
at all. 
My dear Mr. — 


I left your church with a sense of dis- 
appointment yesterday morning. The rea- 
son for this was that I didn’t hear the 
sermon; that is, I didn’t hear much of it. 


_ Not that you didn’t speak loud enough. 


The trouble was that you spoke too loud, 
and too fast. Though I made every effort 
to keep up with you, I could not do so, 
and so I missed a great deal of the 
address. 

For some time I had been conscious 
that I had not been getting all that T 
should out of your sermons, and have 
now come to the realization that the diffi- 
culty is due, in some measure, to your 
particular style of delivery. 

Now I hope you will be very patient 
with me while I state more definitely, 
and in all kindness, just what bothers me. 
At the outset let me say that I find no 
fault with your choice of material. Your 
subjects and sermons are always of much 
interest to me, and I have often expresse/l 
approval over your apt and happy choice 
of words. You seem to know just what 
to say and how to say it. So in making 
bold to express criticism, may I not as- 
sure you that only the kindliest and 
friendliest personal feelings prompt me 
in writing you in this way? 

I have recently made some mental notes 
as I listened to you, and here are some of 


the things I have jotted down: Too much 


“staccato” in place of “legato”; too much 


emphasis; too dramatic; too much change 
of pitch; to many “rushes,” i.e., bunching 


of words in a rapid utterance; dropping 
of last syllables; too much “righteous” 
fervor; too much pyrotechnics; bombast, 
pounding. 

J am a humble seeker after the truth, 
and a simple, earnest statement of it 
gives me more than the most impassioned 
outburst of oratory, and no thunderous 
appeal will give to my soul the unction 
it so sorely needs. Such is the effect of 
your speech on me throughout the ser- 
mon that I am, in a manner, dazed and 
exhausted, and left hungering and empty- 
handed when it is over. 

You are, I am sure, not aware that 
some of your sermons produce a state of 
excitement in the minds of some of us 
timid souls. Not that our consciences 
aren’t clear, but so rousing is your speech, 
so vehement, that we are just about spent 
when it is all over. Even your readings 
from the writings of others are in such 
vigorous and dramatic style, that at times 
all sense of their meaning is lost. This is 
unfortunate—for what you quote is al- 
ways well chosen, and of real value. 

A great preacher here once said, that 
“true eloquence lies not so much in the 
voice of the speaker as in the ear of the 
listener.’ This I realize is true. But when 
the sense of hearing has been dulled by 
inordinate sound, by continuous emphasis, 
and by thundering and racing speech, 
there is left no power to sense the elo- 
quence, 

When one’s radio has greater volume 
than necessary, the tone is blurred and 
distorted, and we get better results when 
we tune it down. I wish you might know 
how easily heard and how pleasing your 
lower tones are, as in the prayer, when 
the flow of thought and word is not 
broken up by any great emotion. 

You will, I am sure, take no offense at 
my writing you in this manner. I have 
every confidence in your sincerity and 
earnestness of purpose. I do not want you 
te feel hurt, and I want to continue to 
come to your church and to hear you. 

I should like to put my arm about you, 
and to tell you what really splendid work 
I think you are doing, and that it can be 
made even better by making it possible for 
us to get every word of your utterances. 
May I not say, too, that you have no more 
sincere well-wisher in your work here 
than myself? 

IT am not unconscious of the delicacy of 
a stranger writing to a minister in this 
fashion. Yet I am aware, too, that no 
member of your chureh would wish to 
speak so frankly to you, even though he 
felt like doing so. So I will simply say 
that what I have written is given for 
what it may be worth, and no more. 


Very truly yours 


[For obvious reasons The Register with- 
holds the name and residence of the 
writer of this letter—The Eprvor.] 
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Norfolk House Centre 


Rises to the needs of the times with 


increased activities 


High lights in the relief, educational 
and recreational work of Norfolk House 
Centre in Boston, Mass., during depression 
times are thus indicated in the report of 
the director, Frederick J. Soule: 

“Our house was one of the first organi- 
zations in Boston to undertake a work- 
relief program. Starting it in November, 
1930, in cooperation with the Jamaica 
Plain branch of the Family Welfare So- 
ciety, we continued it until the end of 
1932, with the aid of North Bennet Street 
Industrial School. From time to time our 
funds were increased by the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee and by personal 
gifts from our Board members and others. 
Our own expenditures ($2,373 in 1932) 
were in part for materials. The amounts 
paid by the agencies working with us 
were for wages entirely and considerably 
exceeded our own disbursements. Many 
men were helped and our building was 
improved by their labor for the benefit 
of all who use it. 

“The quality of student volunteer serv- 
ice reached a high-water mark. Graduates, 
unable to secure positions, filled the ranks 
of our undergraduate recruits. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five persons joined in our 
activities of last winter and this past 
autumn, doing outstanding work in every 
department through direction from our 
staff and committees of the colleges, the 
Volunteer Bureau of the Red Cross, Com- 
munity Service, the Junior League, and 
Phillips Brooks House. One hundred and 
fifty group sessions a 'week were con- 
ducted by this united force. 

“Another service to families of the un- 
employed was an addition to our camp 
facilities for children. A gift from the 
Unemployment Relief Committee made this 
possible. Camps were secured at West 
Mansfield and Halifax, providing country 
outings to more than 200 boys and girls. 

“In May we learned that the Boston 
School Department could not provide us 
with teachers for our children’s gardens. 
The Evening Alliance of Greater Boston, 
however, came to our assistance, conduct- 
ing a Garden Party at the home of the 
Misses Hersey, from the proceeds of which 
we offered gardening as we have done for 
more than forty years, and also paid for 
an extension of our playground work.” 

In spite of combinations of classes to 
effect economies, the work was not cur- 
tailed. The report continues: “With the 
help of new resident and non-resident 
volunteers, we actually increased our 
weekly program of activities to meet the 
unprecedented demand upon us. Our ex- 
tended program included day-time meet- 
ings and recreation for adults whose en- 
forced leisure commanded our attention. 
Mothers’ meetings, home-nursing courses, 
gymnasium periods, open clubrooms—all 
combined to give wholesome occupation. 
A Board member, Russell D. Greene, 
opened a free Legal Aid Bureau. Space 
was loaned to the Red Cross for a distri- 
bution center, and adult members volun- 
teered in this as well as in sewing circles.” 


Letters to 


Character Education 
To the The Christian 

The relation of Dr. Dexter’s article, 
“Bducation, Religion and Culture,” to the 
field of religious education is a matter of 
great importance. 

Religious education is now everywhere 
admitted to be an indispensable function 
of organized religion. Nevertheless there 
is still serious disagreement as to the 
nature of the practical discipline of which 
it consists. The conflict over the status 
of religious education has lately emerged 
as a critical issue in church finance. The 
necessity of reducing expenses is bring- 
ing under fire the demand that this func- 
tion be recognized as a professional ac- 
tivity. An official of a Jiberal denomina- 
tion recently found that in Massachusetts 
the churches of his denomination tend to 
make initial budget reductions by dis- 
missing trained directors of religious edu- 
cation. 

Inyolved in the withdrawal of support 
from religious education is the choice be- 
tweeen an obsolete and a modern method, 
between superficial and effective educa- 
tion. The necessity for maintaining reli- 
gious education on a professional level— 
a necessity not sufficiently admitted even 
in more prosperous times—is now greater 
than before. The chief obstacle to acknowl- 
edging the proper status of religious edu- 
cation appears to be the persistence of 
the familiar notion that it is essentially 
a form of service originating in and giving 
expression to a peculiar “spiritual” atti- 
tude akin to otherworldliness. 

There is no doubt that the “spiritual” 
attitude, the primary qualification of the 
old-time Sunday school teacher, is often 
a real and useful quality. But effective 
edueation of character depends upon more 
than the possession and communication 
of this spirituality. 

If the professional standard of religious 
education is lost, with it will be lost most 
of the progressive contributions of the 
past twenty years. Materials and courses 
of study are designed as elements of a 
systematic general program of education. 
If we want the church school to bring out 
more than a superficial development of 
character, we must help it to maintain 
standards at least comparable to those 
held by secular institutions. 


Howarp Davis Sporrt, 
MASS. 


Editor of 


BoOsTON, 


The Hungry Must Be Fed 


the Editor of Uhe Ohristian Register:— 


After reading with much interest Dr. 
Dexter's article, “Education, Religion and 
Culture,” I am moved to consider the 
reverse side of what he presents. I should 
say the “burden of the depression fell first 
and continues to fall heaviest” upon the 
families of the unemployed in the matter 
of insufficient food. This means malnutri- 
tion to children which will count for 


To 


Register .:—- 
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the Editor 


physical weakness and lack of normal 
bodily development for years to come and 
this is more deplorable than lack of school- 
ing or church. Children who are now going 
to school without breakfast, where schools 
continue to be kept, would suffer much 
less than they now suffer if they had the 
breakfast without the school. 

There is another consideration which 
may soften our regret over the discon- 
tinuance of some of the agencies com- 
monly depended upon for mental and 
spiritual culture. There is apparently 
vastly more thinking than there was four 
years ago. A recent writer used the ex- 
pression “the education of current events.” 
Adults are getting a thorough and ef- 
fective course of that kind of education 
and it is having a noticeable effect in 
broadening many minds, which is the one 
most important result of real education. 
What people do for themselves is more 
developing than what is done for them. 
If after a chureh is closed the people do 
nothing for themselves it does not speak 
very well for what the church has been 
doing for them. It is possible that when 
those institutions open again there may 
have been evolved out of the stress and 
strain which caused them to close some 
new insight which will make their work 
more realistic in the future. 

The first law of life is that “the hungry 
must be fed.” What can we do about it 
just now but replace the usual agencies 
of education and uplift by such self-helps 
as can be secured without money? In 
doing that we may learn a great many 
things that we never knew before and 
that no college would be likely to teach 
us: among them is that a great many 
important things can be done without 
money and without price. Barter may be 
applied to things not material. 


Mary T.. WHITNEY. 
N.H. 


NorTH WEARE, 


From Dr. Dexter 
Toa the Editor of The Christian Regtster:— 


Mr. Spoerl’s letter illustrates by spe- 
cifie example the general principle which 
I attempted to point out in the article 
referred to. Religious education, because 
less firmly established professionally 
than secular education, suffers even more 
from the demand for retrenchment. 

I am much interested in Mrs. Whitney’s 
letter. The assumption in my article, how- 
ever, was that we either had accepted or 
soon would accept our responsibility as a 
state or a nation for feeding and clothing 
our people. I think the present indica- 
tions at Washington point clearly in that 
direction. I would be the last person to 
maintain that this should not be the case, 
but I also contend that our responsibility 
both as individuals, for such institutions 
as we support individually such as the 
church, or as a community, for our com- 
munal organizations such as the school, 
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does not stop with food and clothing. The 
things of the spirit—and I think one 
might well call education a thing of the 
spirit—are equally important. In robbing 
our children of their right to an educa- 
tion we are committing an irreparable 
wrong. 

I am also interested in Mrs. Whitney’s 
contention that education and religion 
can be cared for on a voluntary basis. 
There is much to be said for more volun- 
teer work in these fields, but ‘without 
leadership the people perish.” Harvard 
University was established almost three 
hundred years ago in order that the people 
in the struggling new settlements on the 
Atlantie seaboard should not be without a 
learned ministry, and there is still a need 
for trained men and women to inspire 
and direct our people. Communist Russia, 
despite its poverty, is setting apart vast 
sums of money for training and support 
of teachers. 

Education is not a luxury in a democ- 
racy; it is a necessity both for the people 
and the government and little progress 
can be made in the future unless we in 
the present are willing to set apart a 
goodly share of our income so that men 
and women may be freed from other pur- 
suits to give their time and thought to 
this task. 


RosBert C. DEXTER. 


Boston, MASS, 


William Martin Aiken 


To the Wditor of The Christian Register :-— 


The announcement that the Angell 
House, 16 Beacon Street, is to be slightly 
remodelled and occupied as Universalist 
headquarters brings to mind a circum- - 
stance that may be of interest to many 
who must have noticed the graceful 
porch supporting the second story pro- 
jection with its charming little bay win- 
dows. A few, at least, must have wondered 
how the exceedingly simple old house ac- 
quired this lovely appendage. 

The addition is the work of William 
Martin Aiken while in 1880, or just be- 
fore, he was a special student in architec- 
ture in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Aiken was, I believe, a native 
of South Carolina and later was made 
Architect of the Treasury in charge of 
the design of the public buildings of the 
United States. 

It may not be out of place to take notice 
of the fact that the small group of special 
students, less than a dozen in number, of 
which Aiken was one, included James 
IKknox Taylor, his successor as Architect 
of the Treasury; Cass Gilbert, architect 
of the Woolworth Building in New York; 
H. Langford Warren, head of the depart- 
ment of architecture in Harvard Univer- 
sity; Clarence H. Johnston of St. Paul, 
Minn.; William ©. Zimmerman of Chi- 
eago, I.; and of special interest to Bos- 
ton Unitarians, Sullivan A. Sargent, for 
so many years the splendid bass in the 
choir of Arlington Street Church. 

Epwin J. Lewis, Jr. 


Boston, MAss. 


— 


New R.E. A. Magazine 


Character to\ be of more general interest— 
The meetings in Cincinnati 


The Religious Hducation Association met 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, at the University, May 
2-4. Welcome was given by Dr. Raymond 
Walters for the hosts: Cincinnati and 
Xavier Universities and Hebrew Union 
College. Rabbi Isaac Landman, editor of 
The American Hebrew, presided to open 
the conference and present Dr. Harrison 


Wiliott of the Union Theological Seminary, 
‘chairman of the program committee. 


Seventeen groups throughout the coun- 
try had surveyed and analyzed their own 
minds and all that pertains to religious 
education to determine where we are and 
what should be done. These group reports, 
in summary, were before the conference 
from the first through the work of Pro- 
fessor Elliott whose skill in running lines 


' of order through-a mass of discussion 


amounts to genius. 

Prominent in all the appraisals was the 
economic situation. The Durham group 
thought this must be reckoned with if 
religion is to keep the allegiance of 
thoughtful men. Chicago said, “Organized 
religion must concern itself with social 
and political problems.” New York said 
that the chureh should take some im- 
portant issue and speak with one voice 
as it did for the eight-hour day. Some 
asked if the church is in any better posi- 


tion than the state to subject our social 


order to analysis. Nashville said we ought 
to know what our way of living does to 
people. Dr. W. A. Harper of Vanderbilt 
University said, “It is lamentable to see 
how our society has seized upon the pri- 
mary principle of Christianity, the su- 


_ preme worth of personality, and trans- 
lated it into the right of strong persons 


to exploit the weak.” 

Can religious education do more than 
furnish a place where all ventures may be 
spoken? From the floor came the convic- 
tion that it should do this and more. It 
should hear all and form a judgment. It 
was thought that the obligation is more 
than exhibiting what is offered. People 
have reason to expect some indication 
from this direction as to what is right and 
ought to be chosen. Professor H. L. Smith, 
Duke University, vigorously proposed that 
religious education might espouse some of 
the things it thinks ought to be done and 
see what happens to it and to those things. 
New York thought this the first situation 
in which we have been able to see the 
ideals of our preaching so clear-objectified. 
Their minority report said, “The church 


can never be effective in a crisis but only . 


effective in getting ready for it.’ Another 
group ventured, “Organized religion can 
talk. It is too closely allied with the world 
it serves to do anything.” 

Dr. W. 8S. Keller, reporting for the 
Cincinnati group, said that the difficulty 
is lack of those who know how to do it, 
and thought it went back to the theo- 
logical schools. “Our clergy, Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish, tend more and more 
to be sélected on the basis of their ora- 
torical ability.” 

The doubts got prominent mention by 


the reporters. The Cincinnati Hnquirer 


boxed in special type the part of the dis- 
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cussion that asked, “What is religious 
education?” They understood the Associa- 
tion to say that it does not know or at 
least did not say. The headlines carried 
the news that two speakers suggested that 
the church school as now carried on is 
not justified by its results and should be 
replaced by some more adequate, and less 
divided, community experiment. This came 
from two such able representatives as Pro- 
fessor Adelaide Case of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, and Rabbi Isaac Landman, 
president of the Association, who said. 
“Even when adults do attend Sunday 
school, they are fed on mythical tales, 
goody-goody maxims and intellectual one- 
half-of-one-per cent pap. The average old- 
fashioned Sunday school is the fruitful 
ground for the revolt of thinking youth 
against an ethic that does not meet the 
changing order. It is the breeding place of 
agnosticism and atheism. What character 
value is there in teaching the prohibition 
against primitive idolatry and ancient 
images for an age such as ours? How can 
we hope to teach intellectual honesty by 
teaching a six-day-creation myth as the 
basis of the Sabbath idea?”’ 

The Association was of the opinion that 
the magazine, Religious Hducation, pub- 
lished by the Association is too technical 
except for those of training. It was voted 
to publish a magazine known as Character, 
which is to be of more general interest. 

Rey. Julius I. Krolfifer, minister of St. 
John’s Unitarian Church in Cincinnati, 
was chairman of the local invitation com- 
mittee and served on one of the seventeen 
study ‘groups. 

JOHN MALICK. 


Ann Arbor Annual Meeting 
Hears Rev. Walton E. Cole 


The new trustees elected at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Church in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., were Professor Hdward 
Greene, of the department of psychology 
in the University of Michigan, and Mrs. 
Nellie Ball, executive secretary of the local 
Red Cross chapter. Professor Paul Welch, 
of the department of zoology, was re- 
elected. At the trustees’ meeting which 
followed, Dean S. T. Dana of the School 
of Forestry was elected chairman, Mrs. 
Ball was elected secretary, and Miss 
Florence Pollock was re-elected treasurer. 

In recognition of (Professor John 
Shepard’s six years’ service to the church 
on the board of trustees, Rey. H, P. Marley 
tendered to the new board of trustees a 
dinner in honor of Professor Shepard. 
Other retiring members were also invited. 

The speaker at the annual meeting was 
Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, Ohio, who 
will have charge of the summer-school 
services in the church this summer. Mrs. 
Cole, who taught violin in a western col- 
lege prior to her marriage to Mr. Cole, 
played two selections on the violin. Re- 
ports were given of the progress being 
made in the Alliance, the Laymen’s League, 
the Liberal Student’s Union and the High 
School Prism Club. Mr. Marley read the 
statistics of his past year’s activities, and 
Byron Finney, the librarian, gave an en- 
tertaining review of the vicissitudes of the 
endowed library. 
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Parish Workers Meet 


Dr. Maxwell Savage describes the opportu- 
nity of the parish assistant in the 
field of missionary endeavor 


The annual meeting of the Guild of 
Parish Workers was held at Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, Mass., Monday, 
May 22. The business meeting was called 
to order by the president, Mrs. M. M. 
Burdett, and the secretary-treasurer re- 
ported three regular program meetings 
of the Guild during the year and two 
special meetings when members sewed for 
the Red Cross relief of the unemployed. 
The handkerchief sale held at the Tuck- 
erman School netted $64.98 and was used 
to purchase a rug for the Guild of Parish 
Workers room at the school and for a 
special scholarship fund. Three new mem- 
bers were reported: Miss Susan Andrews 
of Universalist headquarters, Mrs. Minnie 
P. Valentine of Lynn, Mass., and Miss 
Nielson of Marblehead, Mass. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Mrs. M. M. Burdett, president; Miss 
Annie M. Filoon, vice-president; Miss 
Annie E. Pousland, secretary; Miss Edith 
Allen, director for one year. These, to- 
gether with Dean Dorothy Dyar Hill and 
Miss Lena Wallace, directors, constitute 
the governing board of the Guild. 

Supper was served at six o’clock, Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot offering grace. A 
word of greeting and good cheer was given 
by Mrs. Clara T. Guild and the new mem- 
bers were welcomed by the president. 

After the supper a brief chapel service 
was conducted in the church by Mrs. 
Burdett, and Dr. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester, Mass., gave an address to the 
Guild. He paid a high tribute to parish 
assistants, speaking of the vital part 
played by his own parish assistant, Miss 
Anna Brooks Carter, in the work of the 
Worcester church. He said that the work 
of the parish assistant is becoming more 
and more appreciated, and mentioned two 
fields in which she is of special‘ help to 
the minister,—in parish calling. where 
women are specially fitted to do excellent 
work, and in the church school which 
needs trained workers. 


Dr. Savage urged that in these diffi- 
cult days the parish assistant keep the 
inspiration of the liberal cause before 
her and work wherever she finds oppor- 
tunity. He placed emphasis upon two 
great causes of inspiration, the inter- 
national aspect of liberal religion and the 
great field of missionary endeavor. “The 
free spirit is breaking through,” he said, 
in many lands and gives us the wider 
vision which lifts us out of our small 
world. Our history shows that we have 
been “leavening the lump” for many and 
our work is calling to us from those great 
numbers of people who have outgrown 
old religious sanctions and do not know 
there is a church leaving the mentality 
free but giving spiritual purpose and 
drive. The great opportunity of the parish 
assistant lies here in the field of mis- 
sionary endeavor, reaching out into the 
community to those who are untouched 
and whose children have no church school 
training. DT Er 


THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


It is better 
to educate a child 
than to punish 
an adult. 


Friends of Senexet Meet 


Speakers tell from personal experience what 
the place has meant to them 


Friends of Senexet House, the retreat 
house near Putnam, Conn., gathered in 
Wdward Everett Hale Chapel of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., Monday after- 
noon of Anniversary Week and heard 
three speakers tell from their personal 
experiences what the place had meant to 
them and what it had meant to others 
whom they knew. William Roger Greeley 
of Boston presided. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Pa., related the story of a man of his 
acquaintance who, having lost nearly all 
he possessed in the present economic 
crisis, had found a new grip on life after 
a careful study of the New Testament by 
laying hold of the personality and spirit 
which lay behind the words. A time apart 
in surroundings like those at Senexet, 
said Dr. Griffin, permits one likewise to find 
himself and to throw off the effect of 
merely material things. Senexet, he said, 
is much more than a place. It is an 
experience. 

Dr. Charles Tl. Park of the First Chureh 
told of the spiritual experience which 
came to him from his association with 
Happy Hill, a place first met with on a 
walking tour in Vermont. Hach time the 
place was revisited a similar rapport was 
called forth. Somewhat of the same feeling 
he gained from the leading of retreats at 
Senexet, and he urged that many others, 
ministers and laity, lead retreats and 
gain a like experience. He would not at- 
tempt to explain the effect of Senexet 
any more than the ancient prophet tried 


to explain the goodness of God. The 
prophet finally got to the point where 


he exclaimed, “O taste and see that the 
Lord is good.” Dr. Park urged people to 
come to Senexet and ‘taste and see.” He 
declared that the simplicity there should 
not be destroyed by adding devices for 
entertainment and amusement, but that 
guests for their refreshment should con- 
tinue to depend, not upon the material 
things of life, but upon the inner resources 
of the spirit. 

Rey. J. Harry Hooper of Hingham, Mass., 
gave a detailed description of Senexet 
and its surroundings with the help of a 
series of stereopticon slides. These showed 
exterior and interior views of the build- 
ing so ideally adapted for retreat pur- 
poses, and winter and summer scenes of 
the surroundings, including the lake, wood- 
land paths, and the cathedral pines, the 
latter covering twelve of the forty-six 
ucres owned by the corporation, 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association! THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


EE the new Unitarian 
educational posters on 
the sixth floor of the 
Unitarian Building in 


Boston. Prepared by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TweENTyY-Five BEacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Register 
is 
Your Church Paper 
Support it 
You need it—It needs you 
Subscription $3.00 per year 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Th Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 


courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 


DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 


ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p.m., Station KORE, 


1400 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m.,, 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 


tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 13810 
kiloeycles, 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 


day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1830 kilo- 
eycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.80 p.m., Station WMBR, 13870 
kilocycles. 


Dr. Morgan on Tennessee Project 


President Roosevelt has appointed Dr. 
Arthur B®. Morgan, president of Antioch 
College and eminent Unitarian layman, to 
head the colossal project of converting the 
Tennessee valley into a national indus- 
trial workshop. Dr. Morgan has planned 
and directed more than seventy conserva- 
tion and flood-control projects, and he 
has drafted or revised the drainage codes 
for many states. Since 1922 he has been 
president of Antioch College, outstanding 
demonstration of progressive methods in 
higher education. 

Dr. Morgan was formerly a_ regional 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association and has addressed many Uni- 
tarian gatherings. He was one of the 
principal speakers before the Mid-Western, 
Convention of the Laymen’s League in 
Indianapolis, Ind., last February. 
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Ministers’ Wives 
Guests of Mrs. Louis C. Cornish 


The Ministers’ Wives Association met 
on Wednesday. May 24, at the Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, Mass., as the guests 
of Mrs. Louis C. Cornish. At the opening 
of the meeting an informal reception was 
held for newcomers to the vicinity and 
those who had recently come into the 


fellowship. Assisting Mrs. Cornish in the 


receiving line were: Mrs. Arthur L. 
Agnew, Belfast, Ireland; Mrs. Lawrence 


‘Clare, Montreal, Canada; Mrs. Oscar B. 


Hawes, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Carl A. 
Seaward, Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. John 
H. Hershey, Laconia, N.H.; Mrs. Richard 
Hall, Kennebunk, Me.; Mrs. Chester A. 
Drummond, Boston; and Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, president of the General Alliance. 


Mrs. Frederic J. Gauld of Cohasset, 
Mass., gave a talk on the retreat at 


Senexet, explaining that this enterprise 
was really an adventure of the spirit. 
She spoke of the founding of the house 
and its furnishing through the generosity 
of friends and the establishment of a 
number of memorials. Rey. J. Harry 
Hooper of the Old Ship Church in Hing- 
ham, Mass., gave a deseriptive account 
of the retreat house and its surround- 
ings, accompanied by a series of stereopti- 
con slides. He made reference to the per- 
sonal contribution of Mrs. Theodore C. 
Williams in the work of founding the re- 
treat and in her ceaseless efforts con- 
cerned with its operation. At these re- 
treats, he said, persons noting their smooth 
running had referred to her appreciatively 
as the “unseen presence,’ ever at work 
behind the scenes. 

Mrs. Cornish gave a most delightful and 
entertaining account of her trip abroad 
last year with Dr. Cornish, visiting Eng- 
land, Holland, Switzerland and Czecho- 
slovakia. At Prague she described the 
festival and services commemorating the 
life and work of John Hus, a great dem- 
onstration for the spirit of freedom. A 
brief business meeting followed in which 
Mrs. J. Harry Hooper read the report of 
the secretary-treasurer. It was _ voted 
unanimously to continue the practise of 
using the annual dues for needy cases 
among ministers’ wives. Mrs. Roderick 
Stebbins of Milton, Mass., submitted the 
report of the nominating committee and 
the following otlicers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Louis C. Cornish of Cambridge, 
Mass.; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. J. Harry 
Hooper of Hingham: director for three 
years, Mrs. Dan Huntington Fenn of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Those present stood in memory of the 
ministers’ wives who had died during the 
year: Mrs. Samuel G. Dunham, Mrs. 
Miles Hanson, Mrs. William L. Key, Mrs. 
Walter C. Pierce, and Mrs. Alexander T. 
Bowser. Following the meeting Mrs. 
Cornish entertained her guests at a supper 
in the vestry of the church. F. W. H. 


Retreat for Ministers 


A retreat for ministers will be held at 
the Whitney Homestead, Stow, Mass., 
Monday and Tuesday, June 12 and 13. 
The retreat will be conducted by Dr. 


} 
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BS Francis A. Christie of Lowell, Mass. The 
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cost for the night and four meals will be 
two dollars, with twenty-five cents added 
as registration fee. 

A cordial invitation to be present is 
extended to all ministers. This retreat is 
held under the auspices of the North Mid- 
dlesex Association of Unitarian ministers. 
For reservations, apply to Rev. William 
Channing Brown, Littleton, Mass. 


Arts Exhibit, New Music, 
at First Church, Cincinnati 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, Miss 
Leonie Griess and Charles Ottermann, 
assistant superintendent of the Cincinnati 
schools, were elected to the board. Reports 
were received from the treasurer and the 
chairman of the finance committee, from 
Miss Emma Koch, president of the Kath- 
erine T. Thayer Alliance; Mrs. Henry H. 
Kranz of the Tuesday Club, and Calvin S. 
Glover of the Laymen’s League chapter. 
The chapter programs this year have been 
well attended and the speakers chosen 
with reference to contemporary thought 
over a considerable field. 

S. B. Smalley reported an average at- 
tendance in the church school about equal 
to the registration. Most of the teachers 
are of university age and connections. 
“Why the Chimes Rang” and “Sir Gala- 
had” are given regularly at Christmas and 
Easter. 

On Palm Sunday a new musical setting 
for the service was used, written by Miss 
Clara Gregory Bridge of the church and 
the Conservatory of Music. The Russian 
setting used the past year was sent by 
Ivyal McPeak and -adapted by Hugo Seder- 
berg, the organist. On Haster Sunday the 
friends continued the custom begun by Dr. 
Thayer of giving potted pansies to the 
children. Roses are bought as a memorial 
to the Ingalls family from a fund left to 
the church for this purpose. 

The Fourth Creative Arts Exhibit was 
held May 25, afternoon and | evening. 
This brings together each year the work 
of those in the church who are expressing 


themselves in the arts: painting, water 
color, etching, designing and ceramics. 


The program in the evening is made up of 
the work of those in music and poetry as 
far as such material is available in the 
constituency. In the evening this year 
Clement Barnhorn, sculptor, of the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, spoke. George 
Dieterle showed a film taken of Mr. Barn- 
horn at work in his studio. 

The Tri-State meeting is to be on new 
location this year, at the Laughery Club, 
near Aurora, Ind. This is the meeting of 
the churches in Louisville, Ky., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Dayton and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which has heretofore been held at Clifty 
Falls, Madison, Ind. The club and grounds 
have been taken for Saturday and Sun- 
day. The churches that close for the sum- 
mer are making this their last service. 
An address is given Saturday evening, the 
Service and sermon on Sunday morning. 

John F. Locke was elected president of 
the Board; Mrs. John Malick of the Al- 
liance; Mrs. Henry H. Kranz of the Tues- 
day Club; Miss Frances Wood Bailey of 
the Stanwood Club and Chelsea L. Bailey 
of the League chapter. 
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Contributors 


FREDERICK M. Extor is minister of 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

STEPHEN H. FritcHMAN is minister 
of the Independent Congregational 
Society, Bangor, Me. He has re- 
cently taught courses in English 
literature, religious journalism 
and public speaking at the School 
of Religious Education, Boston 
University. 

Percy W. GARDNER is General Coun- 
cil for the American Unitarian 
Association, a member of the As- 
sociation’s finance committee and 
a director. He is also a member 
of the Council of the Unitarian’s 
Laymen’s League. 


WALTER F. GREENMAN 
Unitarian minister. 


is a retired 


JoHN Marick is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

IvaL McPeax is secretary of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

LESLIE T. PENNINGTON is minister of 
the First Unitarian Society, 
Ithaca, N.Y. F 

JAMES Ross is an architect in New 
York City. His home is in Yonkers, 
NGYS 

Minor Simons is minister of All 
Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y., 
and is a director of the American 
Unitarian Association represent- 
ing the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. He is author of “A Modern 
Theism.” 

SypNbEY B. Snow is president of the 

Meadville Theological School. 
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The men’s clothes this 


thing in 
spring will be women. 
—Florida 


latest 
Times-Union. 


You never can tell. It isn’t wise to as- 
sume that a man is polished just because 
he casts reflections. 

—The Tennessee Christian. 


The way to travel around the world as 
inconspicuously as possible would be to 
be Mrs. George Bernard Shaw. 

—San Diego Union. 


“Here comes the parade, and your Aunt 
Helen will miss it. Where is she?” “She’s 
upstairs waving her hair.” “Mercy! Can’t 
she afford a flag?” 

—The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


“What profession is your boy going to 
select?’ “I’m going to educate him to be 
a lawyer,’ replied the farmer. “He’s nat- 
urally argumentative an’ bent on gettin’ 
mixed up with other people’s troubles, 
an’ he might jest as well get paid for his 
time.”’ 


This Sunday-school howler has come to 
hand. On being asked by his teacher 
who had said, “See that thou fall not out 
by the way,” and on what occasion, a boy 
answered: “Elisha said it to Elijah when 
the latter went up to heaven in a chariot.” 

—Oleveland Plain Dealer. 


Things that should somehow—though 
one can’t quite see how—have been put 
differently :—The Church of the Living 
God will have a pie-eating contest Friday 
night at the home of Mrs. Maggie Watson, 
1420, Washington.—‘Topeka Daily Capi- 
tal.’—Observator, London. 


Household furniture is floating away 
on the Ohio River flood, and in some in- 
stances the householders are floating 
away with it. You recall, no doubt, how 
in a former flood, a Marietta musician, 
driven from his house, and lacking a boat, 
rode down the river on his bass viol. “His 
wife,’ said the music critic covering the 
event, “accompanied him on the piano.” 

—Detroit News. 


He was that kind of a guy. Always 
said the wrong thing. The other day he 
whispered to the boss: “Say. that fellow 
over there has the funniest looking face 
I think I have ever seen.’’ To which the 
boss replied coldly that it was his brother. 
“Oh say, I’m sorry,” stammered he, “that 
was mighty careless of me. I should have 
noticed the resemblance.” 


Turkish .Carpet for Sale: The property 
of a gentleman too large for his room. 

Wanted: Two strong strong youths for 
sausages. Wanted: At a factory, 16 girls 
to sew buttons on the sixth floor. 

Hotel: New management a la carte 
table de hote; Dark room for develop- 
ments. 

Piano For Sale: By lady with carved 
legs. 

Folding Bed for Sale: By a lady that 
folds up and looks like a piano. 


Wanted: A female donkey—apply per- 
sonally or by letter. 
Wanted: Plain cook who can milk a 


eow and a Christian preferred. 
—The Summary. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Pensions Paid 


Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


The 

Social Obligation 
of 

Liberal Religion 


By Robert Cloutman Dexter, Ph.D., 
Sec. of the Dep’t of Social Relations. 


A statement of the program and point 
of view of liberal religion. 


Published for free distribution. 
A.U.A. # 335. Order by number, not 
by title. 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


150 


Have already registered for 
Alliance Week at 


STAR ISLAND 


June 24 to July 8—Y. P. R. U. 

July 8 to 15—U. L. L. Institute 

July 15 to 22—Alliance 

July 22 to 29—General Conference 
July 29 to Aug. 12—Congregationalists 


Apply now for all conferences. 


JUNE 1 1933 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
ehoirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning prayer with 
sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 p.m. Holy 
Communion. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
visitors. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church School, 
11 a.m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
7.30 p.m. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Wateh these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


SUMMER BOARD.-—For adults. Location, 
grounds, rooms, meals, most desirable. Half- 
mile from library. Reasonable rates, Catherine 
H. Day, 43 Pine Street, Peterborough, N.H. 

FURNISHED ROOM.—To rent for the Sum- 
House faces harbor, and is surrounded 
by lawns and gardens. Miss Ivy A. Kent, 
Fort Beach, Marblehead, Mass. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. 


Boston 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CLUB 


COUNTRY WEEK 
CHILDREN’S VACATIONS 
SUMMER CAMP 


GYMNASIUM 


DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS SOLICITED 


LIBRARY = 


